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PASSING COMMENT 


Current scene 


‘The Associated Press has plunged into a kind of 
investigative reporting that has rarely been under- 
taken by the wire SCTVIE es. Last vear, the AP Cx- 
posed corruption in the handling of American 
goods in South Viet Nam. ‘This vear, a special 
Washington team has produced tlhuminating re- 
ports on government information programs and 
on opposition to anti-pollution legislation. Now 
the team has completed a post-mortem designed 
to answer still obscure questions about the Vonkin 
Gulf incident of 1964, the first step in American 
engagement against North Viet Nam. ‘This pat- 
tern of investigation can add new dimensions to 
many small dailies in this country that can afford 


only one news service. 


In two decisions on June 12, the United States 
Supreme Court passed judgment on journalistic 
methods. ‘Phe 9-0 decision that threw out a $500,- 
QOO judgment won by former Major General 
Walker against the AP noted that, despite errors 
in the AP story about Walker, there was no ‘‘de- 
parture from accepted publishing standards.” In 
other words, the AP did not cut corners. However, 
in upholding 5-4) the $460,000 award to Wal- 
lace Butts of the University of Alabama, the Court 
convicted the Saturday Evening Post of ignoring 
clementary precautions when it failed to check out 
a story of a football-game fix. Thus the Court 
gives ambiguous guidance. ‘The press is now pro- 
tected from indiscriminate retaliation by private 
persons involved in public affairs, but only, it ap- 
pears, if its checking methods meet the Court's 
approval. [It is to be hoped that the Court was 
more emphatic in its grant of freedom than in the 


qualification. 
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views of the editors 


Speaking of libel: After seven vears of court 
harrassment by the local political machine he had 
attacked, Gene Wirges of the weekly Morrilton, 
\rkansas, Democrat, was finally cleared of all 
charges in the highest state court. He lost his news- 
paper in the process, but was fortunate enough to 
have friendly creditors buy it in time to prevent 
its seizure for the libel judgments that ultimatels 


( ollapsed. 


The Southern Courter, the experimental re- 
gional newspaper with a prunarily Negro reader- 
ship, is short of funds. However, it has been 
eranted tax-exempt status as an educational in- 
stitution, and a foundation has promised to match 


contributions. 


The Federal Communications Commission has 
ruled unanimously that cigarette Commercials are 
subject to the right of reply under the “fairness 
doctrine,” which compels stations to offer free 
time for conflicting views on public issues. “he 
ruling did not specify how much time had to be 
given to reply or what form the replies should 
take. The broadcasting industry, which has never 
taken kindly to the fairness doctrine, has reacted 
sharply, partly because the FCC has chosen to 
consider commercials part of the program content 
subject to regulation. ‘There have been predictions 
that the FCC will permit replies to every commer- 
cial on the air, that tobacco companies will take 
their business elsewhere, that the stations will fall 
prey to cranks and faddists. 

None of this is necessarily so. Vhe FCC has done 
only what it has done, which is to apply the doc- 
trine only to the one issue of cigarette smoking. But 
the ruling still may have serious implications. For 


one thing, it creates a still wider gap Between law 


governing print and that governing broadcasting. 
And there is also a certain deviousness in the rul- 
ing. It appears to be directed less at broadcast 
policy than at counteracting cigarette advertising 

which is apparently the object of a co-ordinated 


campaign among several federal agencies. Perhaps 





the elimination of cigarette advertising would be 
good public policy, but a possibly precedent-mak- 
ing ruling by the FCC may be the wrong price 


to pay. 


farewells: Belatediv, to Frontier, the lively lit- 
le California monthly that commented on politics 
and the press for seventeen vears; it merged with 
The Nation... Vo the International Edition of 
The New York Times, lumped into the amaiga- 
mation of the New York Herald Tribune Paris 
edition and The Washington Post, abandoning an 
experiment undertaken in 1900...'To Untied 
Network | earlier called the Overmyer Network 
which collapsed after trying for a month to sup- 


port a shabby Las Vegas entertainment show fed 


to 106 stations... To the afternoon Boston Trav- 


eler, founded in 1825, which was folded into its 
morning sibling, the Herald, on July 10. 


Beat the press 


The Review’s reassessment in this issue of the 
work of the Hutchins Commission leads to the 
conclusion, among others, that journalism can 
gain through criticism coming from outside the 
profession — provided such criticism is somewhat 
disinterested and somewhat specific. 

It is hard to apply either adjective to a freshet 
of criticism heard in recent months, much of it 
coming from men in the American Establishment. 
‘The Review's editors have come across the follow- 
ing: -\ complaint by the president of a major uni- 
versity about “the great injustices done to higher 
education by the irresponsibility of the daily 
press.” A charge by a recent assistant secretary of 
defense that “American journalism has done much 
ereater harm than good in the way it has dealt 
with racial disturbances. \ Nobel Prize winner's 
reference to the “hopeless ineptitude of the press 
in covering science. And more of the same from 
a bank president and a corporate official. 

In each case, a representative of the Review has 
asked the accuser to document his charge, if pos- 
sible in a report written for publication, or at least 
for guiding the Review in exploring the subject. 
In three cases, the accuser declined on grounds of 
being too busy; in two, a report was promised but 
not delivered. 

‘The responses led to the conclusion that these 
accusers, all men of presumed respectability, have 
acted irresponsibly. They have joined in the past- 
time, currently in vogue, of scoring points with 
like-minded audiences by condemning “the press.” 
In at least one case, the sweeping charge was 
clearly a dodge to disavow responsibility for un- 
pleasant facts truthfully reported. 

The media of journalism have many genuine 
shortcomings, and the Review has used much of 
its space pointing them out and trving to correct 
them. ‘Those who invent or exaggerate faults are 
not only being dishonest but performing a dis- 


service to a society that needs good journalism. 
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PASSING COMMENT 


The Review intends increasingly to press either for 
documentation of such charges or for acknowledg- 
ment of inability to do so. The Review also intends 
to report the results, and suggests that others in 
journalism do likewise. 


Watts dissected 


The Review has rarely treated books, particu- 
larly paperback books, as journalism. This may 
not be the case in the future. Paperbacks, which 
sold 310,000,000 copies during 1966, are dealing 
with increasing frequency and in greater depth 
with current events. 

One such paperback, just published, is in a 
broad sense, journalism at its best. It is Robert 
Conot’s Rivers of Blood, Years of Darkness ( Ban- 
tam Books, 95 cents). Conot, a novelist, put in 
a year of research involving hundreds of inter- 
views; he narrates events preceding, during, and 
after the Watts riots of 1965. He employs flash- 
backs to reveal the life stories of principals — epi- 
sodes that explain the bitterness, the prejudices, 
and the sometimes distorted thinking of rioters, 
police, and public figures. It gives the clearest un- 
derstanding yet of the motives of the rioters, their 
bitter sense of having been victimized by white 
employers, merchants, loan sharks, and police. 

Conot recounts incidents that should make jour- 
nalists, particularly broadcasters, re-examine their 
practices. He cites cases where the mere presence 
of the hardware of television stimulated trouble. 
He tells of a mass meeting where moderate voices 
dominated in the hall but the one firebrand voice 
prevailed in the evening news on television. 

Conot’s work, far more than the “quickie” 
books produced in the wake of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, illustrates the potential of book journal- 
ism. It shows that the expanded form of journalism 
possible in the paperback may well be unexcelled 
in producing depth of understanding. 
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Darts and laurels 


{| Laurel: to CBS, for acquiring and broadcast- 


ing the outstanding French documentary on Viet 
Nam, “The Anderson Platoon.” 


{| Dart: to CBS, for permitting the insertion of 
jarring commercials in “The Anderson Platoon.” 

{| Laurel: to the three major television net- 
works, for using $6,000,000 worth of time in cov- 
ering the Middle East crisis and war. 


{ Dart: to The Chicago Tribune, for playing 
censor by dropping Elia Kazan’s The Arrange- 
ment off its best-selling-fiction list. 


{ Laurel: to the weekly Advertising Age, for 
leading the fight for reform of the broadcasting 
industry's commercial-time codes. 


{| Dart: to B. F. Goodrich for dropping spon- 
sorship of an ABC documentary because, having 
a strike of its own, it did not want scenes of nurses 
picketing. 

§ Laurel: to NBC, for broadcasting ‘“‘Khrush- 
chev in Exile” twice with none of the apologetics 
that used to accompany documentaries involving 
Communist leaders. 


{_ Dart: to the North Carolina Press Associa- 
tion, for opposing a federal grant to set up a news- 
paper for the poor because it would have meant 
“eroding the readership and therefore the revenue 
of private news media.” 


{| Laurel: to The Wall Street Journal, for its 
exposure of a political plum given to the new hus- 
band of a White House secretary. 

{| Dart: to the Los Angeles Times, for skimpy, 
grudging coverage of the federal antitrust suit 
against its parent Times-Miror Company. 


{| Laurel: to wBBM-TV, the CBS-owned station 


‘in Chicago, for “Opportunity Line,” a weekly pro- 


gram that publicizes job openings. 


The Hutchins 
Report: 
a twenty-year view 


‘Twenty years ago, in March, 1947, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press issued a volume called 
A Free and Responsible Press: A General Report 
on Mass Communication: Newspapers, Radio, 
Motion Pictures, Magazines, and Books. Author- 
ship was attributed to The Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press. 

The volume has entered history as the Hutchins 
Commission Report, named for the Commission 
chairman, Robert M. Hutchins, then Chancellor 
of the University of Chicago. 

The Commission had been spawned nearly five 
years before from a gleam in the eye of Henry R. 
Luce of Time, Inc. He had suggested “tan inquiry 
into the present state and future prospects of the 
freedom of the press’ and eventually he supplied 
$200,000 from Time, Inc. Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Inc., gave $15,000 more. Neither of the 


* The members of the Commission were: 
Chairman, Robert M. Hutchins; Vice- 
Chairman, Zechariah Chafee, Jr., professor 
of law, Harvard University; John M. Clark, 
professor of economics, Columbia Univer- 
sity; John Dickinson, professor of law, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and general counsel, 
Pennsylvania Railroad; William E. Hock- 
ing, professor of philosophy, emeritus, 
Harvard University; Harold D. Lasswell, 
professor of law, Yale University; Archi- 
bald MacLeish, formerly Assistant Secretary 
of State; Charles E. Merriam, professor of 
political science, emeritus, University of 
Chicago; Reinhold Niebuhr, professor of 
ethics and philosophy of religion, Union 
Theological Seminary; Robert Redfield, 
professor of anthropology, University of 
Chicago; Beardsley Ruml, chairman, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York; Arthur M. 


donors controlled the content or the conclusions 
of the Report. 

Chancellor Hutchins named a commission of 
twelve members, none of whom was a journatist 
and nine of whom were associated with academic 
institutions.* They met from early in 1944 into 
1946, and their proposed general report passed 
through repeated outlines and drafts, with the 
ninth revision being adopted in October, 1946. 

In its timing the Hutchins Report, undertaken 
during World War II and completed less than 
eighteen months after the end of the war, became 
in a sense a postwar charter or prescription for the 
press. It is worth recalling the structure of jour- 
nalism in that period, for it affected strongly the 
Commission’s conclusions. 

Television, of course, was not yet a mass me- 
dium in 1947, although there was a widespread 
assumption that it was just over the electronic 
horizon. There were great hopes, too, for FM 
radio and radio transmission of printed periodi- 
cals (fascimile). But for that moment, the lineup 
of leaders in American journalism was still essen- 
tially the same as that of the 1930's. The biggest- 
circulation newspapers were the New York Daily 
New’ (as it still is) ; The Chicago Tribune, which 
has now slipped to fourth; the New York Mirror, 
which died in 1963; The Philadelphia Bulletin 


Schlesinger, professor of history, Harvard 
University; and George N. Shuster, presi- 
dent, Hunter College. Foreign Advisers 
were: John Grierson, former general man- 
ager, Wartime Information Board, Canada; 
Hu Shih, former Chinese Ambassador to the 
United States; Jacques Maritain, president, 
Free French School for Advanced Studies; 
and Kurt Riezler, professor of philosophy, 
New School for Social Research. 

The University of Chicago Press pub- 
lished the following studies on behalf of 
the Commission: Freedom of the Press: A 
Framework of Principle, by William Ernest 
Hocking; Government and Mass Com- 
munications, by Zechariah Chafee, Jr.; 
Freedom of the Movies, by Ruth A. Inglis; 
Peoples Speaking to Peoples, by Llewellyn 
White and Robert D. Leigh; and The 


American Radio, by Llewellyn White. 
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(down now from fourth to eighth) ; and the New 
York Journal-American, which vanished in New 
York’s collapsing merger of 1966-1967. Today’s 
new leaders, The Wall Street Journal, the Los 
Angeles Times, The New York Times, and the Los 
Angeles Herald-Examiner (then the Herald and 
Express), were farther down the list. 

The great newspaper chains in 1947 were 
Scripps-Howard (cighteen newspapers), Hearst 
(sixteen ), and Gannett (sixteen). The Newhouse 
group, which jomed them in eminence in the 
1960's, then comprised but five newspapers. ‘The 
most precipitate decline since has been that of the 
Hearst group, whose daily circulation fell from 
nearly five and a half million in 1947 to about two 
million in 1967. Serving newspapers and radio 
were three major wire services, with Hearst’s In- 
ternational News Service fated to be merged into 
United Press in 1958. 

Among magazines, the circulation leader then 
as now was Reader’s Digest, followed by Life, still 
in the top ranks but sixth; Ladies Home Journal, 
now tenth; Coronet, dead in 1961; Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, now ninth; and Woman’s Home Com- 
panion and Collier's, both slain in the demise of 
the Crowell-Collier magazine division in 1956. 
Among the magazines destined to be the leaders 
in 1967, 7V Guide (now second) had not even 
reached the drawing board; McCall’s was already 
established well up the list; Look had begun its 
steady growth. 

Radio, meanwhile, was riding high, with its 
entertainment programs enjoying a near-monop- 
oly of American homes in the evening. The top- 
rated programs, most of which vanished into the 
ether with the arrival of television, included 
Fibber McGee and Molly, Bob Hope, Lux Radio 
Theatre, Bing Crosby, the Screen Guild Players, 
Charlie McCarthy, and Fred Allen. The top- 
rated news program was Walter Winchell’s. 

Even in 1947, the media had reached the stage 
of mass penetration of the American public. 
There were radio receivers in 93 per cent of 
American homes. More than 48,000,000 news- 
papers were sold daily—-or more than one for each 
family. In the years since both media have main- 
tained their audiences; and television, installed in 
94 per cent of American homes, has been added. 
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Overall, American mass communications of- 
fered the kinds of corporate agglomeration and 
uneven content that would dismay a commission 
of academics. The McCormick-Patterson axis led 
the list of American newspapers; radio entertain- 
ment, under the thumb of commercial sponsors, 
was nearly as much a wasteland as television 
entertainment would be. 

‘The Hutchins Report was an essay of 106 pages, 
to which was appended a philosophical statement 
on freedom of the press drafted by William Ernest 
Hocking, one of the commission members. The 
Report proper was divided into six sections: 

I. THE PROBLEM AND THE PRINCIPLES, in 
which the Commission concluded that the Free- 
dom of the Press was in danger because an insuffi- 
cient proportion of the people could express them- 
selves through the press, because those who used 
the machinery of the press had performed services 
inadequate to society's needs, and because those 
who directed the press had engaged in practices 
that society condemned. ‘There followed a state- 
ment of the proposition that “freedom of the press 

.. can only continue as an accountable freedom.” 

I]. THE REQUIREMENTS, in which the Commis- 
sion set down five demands society laid upon the 
press: “first, a truthful, comprehensive, and intel- 
ligent account of the day’s events in a context 
which gives them meaning; second, a forum for 
the exchange of comment and criticism; third, a 
means of projecting the opinions and attitudes of 
the groups in the society to one another; fourth, a 
method of presenting and clarifying the goals and 
values of the society; and, fifth, a way of reach- 
ing every member of society by the currents of in- 
formation, thought, and feeling which the press 
supplies.” 

lll. THE COMMUNICATIONS REVOLUTION, in 
which the Commission surveyed technological 
changes in mass Communications, as well as what 
it Saw as increasing concentration of control: 
‘*Monopolistic practices, together with the cost of 
machinery and the momentum of big, going con- 
cerns, have made it hard for new ventures to enter 
the field of mass communications.” 

IV. THE PERFORMANCE, in which the Com- 
mission acknowledged the achievements of the 


press, but went on to criticize its definitions of 


news (“scoops and sensations’’ ), its submission to 
audience pressures, its vulnerability to owners’ 
biases, its mixture (in radio) of advertising and 
editorial content, its lack of mutual criticism. 

V. SELF-REGULATION, in which the Commis- 
sion scrutinized the codes of self-regulation operat- 
ing in the motion picture, radio, and newspaper 
industries, and the prospects for professionali- 
zation. 

VI. WHAT CAN BE DONE, in which the Commis- 
sion made thirteen recommendations for improve- 
ment of the press. These are examined in detail 
starting on page 9 of this issue. 

‘The reaction to the Report is now loosely re- 
recalled as a mixture of outrage and scoffing, with 
the document largely discredited among journal- 
ists because it was written by non-journalists. ‘This 
is true in part, but the Report did also receive 
serious attention. Not all of the profession by any 
means joined in the extensive condemnation that 
was led at first by Editor @ Publisher magazine 
and for years thereafter by The Chicago Tribune. 

However, the first response to the report when 
it was made public late in March, 1947, was its 
skimpy treatment in newspapers. 

Theodore Peterson, a historian of journalism, 
remarked in a recent speech on freedom of the 
press: “...the small play {the Report } got sug- 
gested that the media were guilty of some of the 
very things that the Commission was urging them 
to correct...the uninformed hostility to the report 
suggested that the media already had all the an- 
swers, even if some of them were a bit tattered, 
and had no desire to engage in serious discussion 
of contemporary press freedom.” 

Kenneth Stewart, writing in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature for April 5, 1947, was one of 
the first to predict what would be a main line of 
attack against the Report: that it was produced 
by “impractical theorists who don’t know the first 
thing about the actual problems of getting out 
papers... (Stewart himself, a newspaperman 
and teacher, did not subscribe to this view. ) 

Another line of attack on the Report-—that it 
was concocted by men of a subversive turn of mind 

was put forth early by as respectable a figure as 
the president of the American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors. But The Chicago Tribune, particu- 


larly one reporter named Frank Hughes, went to 
the greatest lengths. Not only did the Tribune 
print a story on November 14, 1948, attempting 
to show a conspiracy at work among the Commis- 
sion members, but Hughes went on to produce a 
whole book called Prejudice and the Press, a great 
share of which was an ad hominen rebuttal to the 
Report. (‘The 1948 story, incidentally, was neatly 
sliced up by Milton Mayer in Harper’s by using 
the device of appending “explanatory” footnotes. ) 

‘The most troublesome burden the Report has 
had to carry in the years since is the loose allega- 
tion that it advocated government control of the 
press. Indeed, it seemed sometimes to flirt with 
the notion: “If modern society requires great 
agencies of mass communication, if these con- 
centrations become so powerful that they are a 
threat to democracy, if democracy cannot solve 
the problem simply by breaking them up—then 
those agencies must control themselves or be con- 
trolled by government.” But such statements were 
followed by warnings of danger: “If [the mass 
media} are controlled by government, we lose our 
chief safeguard against totalitarianism—and at the 
same time take a long step toward it.” 

‘lwo other themes appeared in the reviews and 
responses to the Report. First, there was consider- 
able disappointment among those prepared to 
take it seriously. A. J. Liebling wrote that he was 
“inclined to wonder uncharitably as I read the 
book what they had spent the $200,000 on: it 
contains some sound, unoriginal reflections, but 
nothing worth over one grand even at Ladies 
Home Journal rates.” Vhe other was that, despite 
shortcomings (in) Walter Lippmann’s words) 
“those who wish to work at the criticism of the 
press will find this report...an admirable intro- 
duction.” In other words, the Report marked a 
step toward respectability for public and _ profes- 
sional appraisal of journalism. 

‘The legacy the Commission seemed most intent 
on leaving was a permanent commission on the 
press, the establishment of which is the Report’s 
final recommendation. ‘There have been recurrent 
waves of interest in the idea, and local and regional 
variations on it. A recent revival of interest began 
about 1960. In that year, Harry S. Ashmore, who 


had just left the Arkansas Gazetle to become as- 
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sociated with Hutchins in the Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions, presented a commis- 
sion proposal in the Saturday Evening Post. At 
almost the same time, Gordon Gray, principal 
owner of the Winston-Salem newspapers, pro- 
posed the establishment of a commission at the 
dedication of the new journalism building at the 
University of North Carolina. In the same period, 
Nieman Reports offered pro-commission dis- 
cussions by John Cogley of Commonweal and 
Nathan Blumberg, dean of the University of Mon- 
tana school of journalism. Meanwhile, William 
Benton, former Senator and State Department of- 
ficial who had been interested in the commission 
idea since the time of the original Hutchins com- 
mission was informally exploring avenues to es- 
tablish it, in cooperation with Ashmore. 

Now it is 1967; there is no commission yet. To 
the Review’s knowledge the only such project 
under way is one to establish two trial local com- 
missions under auspices of the Mellett Fund of the 
American Newspaper Guild. 

The existence of the Hutchins Report and the 
lack of a commission today suggest two questions : 

1. Did the Hutchins Report perform any useful 
public service? 

2. Does it offer a useful precedent? 

With the advantage of two decades’ hindsight, 
it is possible to argue that the direct effect of the 
Report has been slight — that the direction of 
movement in the institutions of journalism has not 
been changed or deflected by the existence of the 
Report. Indeed, it has existed in such relative ob- 
scurity that many a student of journalism receives 
a college degree without having heard of it. 

Yet it is also possible to argue that the Report 
did have a subtle effect, that it changed somewhat 
the terms of the public debate about the press into 
healthier channels. It will be recalled that the criti- 
cal debates on the press in the 1930’s were narrow 
—over the questions of the “press lords” versus 
social progress or government versus freedom of 
the press. There are still traces of these debates in 
the Hutchins Report, but also recognition of the 
newer structure of the mass media. Theodore 
Peterson, in an essay in Four Theories of the Press 
(1956) singles out the Commission Report for de- 
tailed treatment as the major recent step in the 
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development of a twentieth century theory of free- 
dom of the press: ““The Commission has accepted 
the communications revolution and complex 
twentieth-century life and has tried to solve the 
problems of the press within that context.” 

Moreover, the Report served notice on journal- 
ism that its performance was no longer (if ever it 
had been) a matter of internal concern, the mere 
operation of a business. The Report did not ad- 
minister this pill very dextrously, nor was it swal- 
lowed with good grace. But there has been 
gradual recognition, in segments of the profes- 
sional journalistic community, of possible benefits 
from public criticism administered by the disinter- 
ested and non-journalists. Certainly there is clear 
evidence that many of journalists’ taboos against 
discussing seriously before the public the problems 
of their own media are fast disappearing. 

Would the establishment of a new commission 
stimulate further useful appraisal and discussion? 
It is hard to say yes or no on the basis of the 
Hutchins Report. Such a sweeping, semi-philo- 
sophical statement is certainly not needed every 
year—and possibly not every twenty years. A per- 
manent commission would obviously have a dif- 
ferent task—to hold up the current performance of 
the press in light of general principles—and for 
principles, those laid down by the Hutchins Re- 
port could still serve well. The effectiveness of the 
current appraisal would depend first, as Harry 
Ashmore has pointed out, on the prestige and re- 
spect such a commission could command. But it 
would also depend on its ways and means for col- 
lecting the grist of the sprawling complex that now 
communicates public affairs in America. 

Perhaps if the commission’s proponents could 
set up a trial run the journalism profession and 
the public might gain a clearer idea of a commis- 
sion’s efficacy, and the proponents themselves 
could gain a clearer idea of the difficulties in- 
volved. Possibly such a commission could be a spur 
to better press performance; possibly it would 
fail. The time seems ripe, after two decades, for its 
advocates to give it a try. 

JAMES BOYLAN 


Special research for this article was done 
by Daniel J. Leab, H. B. Crowther, and 


Carole Ashkinaze. 





The Commission recommendations 


In its concluding section, the Report of the 
Hutchins Commission offered thirteen recom- 
mendations concerning the press, grouped in three 
sections “‘according to the source from which 
action must come” — government (including 
courts), the press itself, and the public. 

To measure the current worth of these recom- 
mendations, the Review asked three qualified 
persons to comment on each recommendation, 
bearing in mind the following questions: 


Has there been a trend in the direction of the 
recommendation since 1947? 

Is the recommendation now a desirable one for 
journalism to pursue? 

For a variety of reasons, the Review did not 
receive responses from every person asked. Some 
were unavailable ; more declined. Those comments 
received can be compared, however, in the section 
that follows with the arguments put forth by the 
Commission in 1947. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE BY THE GOVERNMENT 


Under our system the legislature may pass no law 
abridging the freedom of the press. But this has never 
been thought to mean that the general laws of the 
country were inapplicable to the press. The First Amend- 
ment was intended to guarantee free expression, not 
to create a privileged industry. Nor has the First Amend- 
ment been interpreted to prevent the adoption of spe- 
cial laws governing certain types of utterance. Nor is 
there anything in the First Amendment or in our politi- 
cal tradition to prevent the government from partici- 
pating in mass communications: to state its own case, 
to supplement private sources of information, and to 
propose standards for private emulation. Such partici- 
pation by government is not dangerous to the freedom 
of the press. 

The principal aim of this section of our report is not 
to recommend more governmental action but to clarify 
the role of government in relation to mass communi- 
cation. 


1. We recommend that the constitutional guarantees 
of the freedom of the press be recognized as including 
the radio and motion pictures. 

In view of the approaching advent of the broadcast 
facsimile newspaper and the development of the news- 
reel and the documentary film, constitutional safe- 
guards for the radio and the motion picture are needed 
more than ever. We believe that such regulation of 
these media as is desirable can and should be con- 
ducted within the limitation which the federal and state 
constitutions now place upon the regulation of news- 
papers and books. 


In the case of motion pictures this recommendation 
would not abolish state boards of review; it would re- 
quire them to operate within the First Amendment as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court. 

In the case of radio this recommendation would give 
constitutional support to the prohibition against censor- 
ship in the Communications Act. It would not prevent 
the Federal Communications Commission from deny- 
ing a license on the ground that the applicant was un- 
prepared to serve the public interest, convenience, and 
necessity. Nor would it prevent the Commission from 
considering, in connection with an application for re- 
newal, whether the applicant had kept the promises he 
made when the license was granted and had actually 
served the public interest, convenience, and necessity. 
This recommendation is intended to strengthen the 
prohibition against censorship, not to guarantee li- 
censees a perpetual franchise regardless of their per- 
formance. The air belongs to the public, not to the 
radio industry. 


COMMENT 


Erik Barnouw, chairman of the division of film, 
radio, and television in the Columbia University 
School of the Arts; author of A Tower in Babel 
(1966), a history of early radio broadcasting: 


The 1947 recommendations in regard to film 
were curious. The Commission said it wanted 
freedom of the screen, protected by constitutional 
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guarantees — yet it was happy to keep the state 
censor boards, flagrant examples of prior restraint. 
Fortunately events moved far beyond the Com- 
mission recommendations. The 1952 Supreme 
Court decision that considered film a part of the 
press whose freedom was guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution — against federal and state infringement 
alike — precipitated a wave of litigation that has 
virtually wiped out state censorship. 

Meanwhile an even more important step toward 
freedom of the screen took a different direction. 
The 1948 government antitrust victory and sub- 
sequent consent decrees — by which theaters were 
removed from the control of the major producers 

had healthy results: independent production 
increased ; foreign films were able to enter in grow- 
ing streams; the private Hollywood censorship 
system, whose power had been based on_ the 
monopolistic structure of the industry, lost its 
sting, although it continued its rituals. 

All this carries a lesson applicable to broadcast- 
ing. We traditionally regard government as the 
threat to freedom of expression. That there is 
danger from this direction can hardly be doubted, 
and the communication industries keep the danger 
fresh in our minds. But in broadcasting as in film, 
more significant restraints operate within the 
industries themselves and can become shackles 
which — ironically — only government action can 
unlock. The Hutchins Commission in its 1947 
report recognized this when it suggested that 
freedom of expression in broadcasting might be 
better served by a vigorous FCC than an impotent 
one. The point is as valid now as it was twenty 
years ago. 


Sol ‘Taishoff, president, Broadcasting Publica- 
tions Incorporated; editor and publisher, Broad- 
casting and Television magazines: 


The’ first recommendation of the Hutchins 
Commission would have been desirable at the 
time of its issuance and would be desirable now 
if the recommendation had been confined to its 
first sentence. It is our unwavering belief that 
radio (and, of course, television, which came 
along after the Commission issued its report) are 
fully entitled to the guarantees of the freedom 
of the press. 

Regrettably, the Hutchins Commission quali- 
fied that first sentence with some very woolly 
language that would give the FCC broad author- 
ity to appraise broadcast “performance,” for 
which read “programming.” There is as much 
reason to give the Post Office authority to make 
qualitative judgments of editorial content as a 
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condition to granting (or withholding) second- 
class mail privileges for the print media. In 
Hannegan v. Esquire, the Post Office was clearly 
told it had no such power. 

Owing to a lack of definitive court decisions, 
the constitutional status of broadcasting today is 
just about as cloudy as the Hutchins Commission 
recommendation. The FCC has been nimble at 
applying the “public interest” standard without 
risking a head-on collision with the First Amend- 
ment in the courts. It may, however, have blund- 
ered into a serious test of its fairness doctrine (and 
perhaps of its general power of program review ) 
in a case involving a radio station in Red Lion, 
Pennsylvania. The National Association of Broad- 
casters intends to take that case to the Supreme 
Court, where a good many competent lawyers 
think there is a reasonable chance for a meaning- 
ful decision. 

As to motion pictures, which were included in 
the Hutchins Commission recommendation, their 
First Amendment protection has been clearly 
defined in the Times Film case (1961). It 
remains our hope that radio and television will 
reach the Supreme Court under equally definitive 
circumstances. 


2. We recommend that government facilitate new 
ventures in the communications industry, that it foster 
the introduction of new techniques, that it maintain 
competition among large units through the antitrust 
laws, but that those laws be sparingly used to break up 
such units, and that, where concentration is necessary 
in communications, the government endeavor to see to 
it that the public gets the benefit of such concentration. 

We accept the fact that some concentration must 
exist in the communications industry if the country is 
to have the service it needs. People need variety and 
diversity in mass communication; they must also have 
service, a quantity and quality of information and dis- 
cussion which can often be supplied only by large units. 

The possibilities of evil inherent in concentration can 
be minimized by seeing to it that no artificial obstruc- 
tions impede the creation and development of new 
units. In the communications industry it is difficult to 
start new units because of the large investment re- 
quired and because of the control of the existing units 
over the means of distribution. 

Little can be done by government or any other agency 
to reduce the cost of entering the industry except to 
adjust governmental charges, such as tax laws and 
postal rates, to facilitate new enterprises, and to pre- 
vent established interests from obstructing the intro- 
duction of new techniques. Tax laws and postal rates 
should be restudied with a view to discovering whether 
they do not discriminate against new, small businesses 
and in favor of large, well-established ones. 

As for new techniques, an invention like FM radio 
offers the possibility of greatly increasing quantity and 





diversity in broadcasting. The cost of the equipment 
is low, and the number of frequencies large. We believe 
that the Federal Communications Commission should 
fully exploit the opportunity now before it and should 
prevent any greater concentration in FM radio than 
the service requires. 

Government can stop the attempt by existing units 
of the press to monopolize distribution outlets. The 
types of governmental action called for range from 
police protection and city ordinances which would make 
it possible for new newspapers and magazines to get 
on the newsstands to antitrust suits against motion 
picture companies which monopolize theaters. The 
main function of government in relation to the com- 
munications industry is to keep the channels open, and 
this means, in part, facilitating in every way short of 
subsidy the creation of new units in the industry. 

The Commission believes that there should be active 
competition in the communications industry. It inclines 
to the view that the issue of the size of the units com- 
peting is not one which can be be dealt with by law. 
The antitrust laws can be invoked to maintain competi- 
tion among large units and to prevent the exclusion of 
any unit from facilities which ought to be open to all; 
their use to force the breaking-up of large units seems 
to us undesirable. 

Though there can be no question that the antitrust 
laws apply to the communications industry, we would 
point out that these laws are extremely vague. They 
can be very dangerous to the freedom and the effective- 
ness of the press. They can be used to limit voices in 
opposition and to hinder the processes of public edu- 
cation. 

Since the Commission looks principally to the units 
of the press itself to take joint action to provide the 
diversity, quantity, and quality of information and dis- 
cussion which a free society requires, it would not care 
to see such action blocked by the mistaken application 
of the antitrust laws. Honest efforts to raise standards 
...Should not be thwarted, even though they result 
in higher costs. 

Since the need for service is the justification for 
concentration, the government should see to it that 
where concentration exists, the service is rendered; it 
should see to it that the public gets the benefit of the 
concentration. For example, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission should explore the possibilities of 
requiring the radio networks to increase the number 
of their affiliated stations and of using clear-channel 
licenses as a means of serving all the less populous 
regions of the country. The extension of radio service 
of the quality supplied by the networks and the mainte- 
nance and multiplication of local stations are of the first 
importance. There are only two ways of obtaining these 
results: they can be achieved by the acceptance of re- 
sponsibility by the industry, or they can be achieved by 
government ownership. We prefer the former. 


COMMENT 


Raymond B. Nixon, professor of journalism at 
the University of Minnesota; editor of Journalism 


Quarterly from 1945 to 1964; author of research 
studies on newspaper ownership trends and inter- 
media competition : 


Except for its essential role in launching the 
communication satellites, government has done 
nothing in the last twenty years to “facilitate new 
ventures” or “foster new techniques” in the com- 
munications industry. Whether Congress will have 
the courage to establish a public television net- 
work, as proposed by the Ford Foundation, re- 
mains to be determined. So far, the innovations 
made by either government or the industry itself 
have been almost entirely mechanical. 

Application of the antitrust laws to prevent rate 
gouging through forced combination selling of 
advertising in two or more newspapers, or in 
newspapers and broadcast media, has, I think, 
been helpful. So have the efforts of the Federal 
Communications Commission to limit cross- 
channel ownership of media and to prevent exces- 
sive concentration of ownership in the radio- 
television and motion picture fields. A far more 
serious danger to integrity in the supply of news 
and opinion has arisen now in mergers between 
certain media and unrelated forms of industry — 
for example, the ownership of a baseball team by 
CBS and the projected takeover of ABC by ITT. 
Whether government can or will deal adequately 
with such situations under existing laws is quite 
uncertain. 

While the recommendations of the Hutchins 
Commission are still generally desirable, there is 
little reason to expect that any law will bring 
about the media improvements that our national 
survival may demand. These will result only from 
a higher sense of professionalism among media 
owners and personnel, backed if not actually 
caused by a more aroused and enlightened public 
opinion than presently exists. 


3. As an alternative to the present remedy for libel, 
we recommend legislation by which the injured party 
might obtain a retraction or a restatement of the facts 
by the offender or an opportunity to reply. 

The only legal method by which a person injured 
by false statement in the press may vindicate his repu- 
tation is a civil action for damages. The remedy is ex- 
pensive, difficult, and encumbered with technicalities. 
Many injured persons hesitate to sue because of the 
“shadow of racketeering and blackmail which hangs 
over plaintiffs.” 

The proposed remedy should operate quickly while 
the issue is before the public. It should lead to an in- 
crease in the practice, now common among the re- 
sponsible members of the press, of voluntarily correct- 
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ing misstatements. It ought to diminish lying in the 
press. 

We are opposed to the group libel laws now under 
discussion in several states. We believe that an action 
for libel should be a civil suit brought by a person who 
can show that he, as an individual, was damaged by 
a false statement about him. We fear that, if an indi- 
vidual may sue or initiate a criminal prosecution, be- 
cause a group he belongs to has been criticized falsely, 
the law might be used to suppress legitimate public 
controversy. 

The Commission has given extensive consideration 
to numerous suggested methods of reducing lying in 
the press by law. We insist that, morally considered, 
the freedom of the press is a conditional right—condi- 
tional on the honesty and responsibility of the writer, 
broadcaster, or publisher. A man who lies, intention- 
ally or carelessly, is not morally entitled to claim the 
protection of the First Amendment. The remedy for 
press lying, however, must go deeper than the law 
can go. We are reluctant to suggest governmental in- 
terference with the freedom of the press, we see many 
difficulties of enforcement; we do not find in the pres- 
ent situation justification for stronger legislation than 
that which we here propose. 


COMMENT 


E. Douglas Hamilton, member of the firm of 
Brown, Cross and Hamilton, New York; adjunct 
professor of journalism, Columbia University ; 
co-author, Libel: Rights, Risks, Responsibilities 
(1967): 


Dollar compensation as a means of vindicating 
reputation is unsatisfactory to both parties. The 
award to a highly reputable plaintiff, who has 
been seriously libelled, may be inadequate. The 
recovery by a relatively unknown and unnamed 
individual may be excessive. The defendant may 
be mulcted in outrageous amounts for what is 
nothing more than an innocent error. 

The French method (droit de réponse) of 
dealing with the problem is touched on briefly in 
a note in the June, 1967, issue of the Harvard 
Law Review: The French law permits one who is 
mentioned by name in the columns of a news- 
paper, whether or not in defamatory terms, to 
prepare a correction of not more than fifty lines 
and require its publication by the offending news- 
paper. The reply may be much longer than the 
original article. This is an unsatisfactory solution. 

The publicity hound can scan the daily news- 
paper for some mention of his name and demand 
the right to reply. The proliferation of replies may 
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swamp a daily newspaper. The reply may bear no 
relation whatever to the truth. 

The better method of coercing a correction is 
to reward the publisher by exempting him from 
punitive damages in the event that a correctiun is 
published promptly. Efforts to get satisfactory 
legislation passed in New York in recent years has 
failed. Delaware and Georgia have repealed cor- 
rection statutes. Twenty-eight states now have 
such statutes. California has the best statute. It 
should serve as a model. 


Robert Lasch, editor of the editorial page, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch: 


Recommendation No. 3 was based on the as- 
sumption that “lying in the press” is an evil of 
such proportions as to demand legislation supple- 
menting the libel laws. No such legislation has 
been adopted, and I am not sure it should be. The 
trend of Supreme Court decisions has been to 
broaden rather than restrict the range of libel- 
proof comment and reporting; and I should guess 
that newspapers today are generally more willing 
to retract mis-statements, or permit reply, than 
they were twenty years ago. On the whole, lying 
isn’t what’s wrong with newspapers. All too often, 
a dull, gray, genial blandness makes it imposssible 
for the typical newspaper to be aroused about any- 
ing enough to lie. 


Harold L. Nelson, professor of journalism and 
director of the school of journalism, University of 
Wisconsin; author of Libel in News of Congres- 
sional Investigating Committees (1961) and 
editor, Freedom of the Press from Hamilton to 
the Warren Court (1967): 


There has been no discernible trend in the 
direction of this recommendation. 

Since 1947, the libel suit for damages has 
become even more “expensive, difficult, and 
encumbered,” as the Commission put it. It is 
worth experimenting with this alternative pro- 
cedure of retraction and reply for cases involving 
injury to persons in private life — persons who 
dwell outside the arena of public affairs debate. 

However, laws providing for retraction and 
reply could inhibit discussion of public affairs and 
thus damage society’s stake in debate. Such laws 
should not apply w here public discussion by pub- 
lic figures on issues of public importance is in- 
volved. 


4. We recommend the repeal of legislation prohibit- 
ing expression in favor of revolutionary changes in 
our institutions where there is no clear and present 
danger that violence will result from the expressions. 

The Supreme Court has held that expressions urg- 
ing the overthrow of the government by force are within 
the protection of the First Amendment unless there is 
a clear and present danger that these expressions will 
lead to violence. We believe that this sound principle 
is violated by the peacetime sedition clauses of the 
Alien Registration Act of 1940 and by the various state 
syndicalism acts which make it a crime to advocate the 
overthrow of the government by force, irrespective of 
the probable effect of the statements. The really dan- 
gerous persons within the scope of these laws can be 
reached by the conspiracy statutes and the general 
criminal law. As applied to other persons, which is 
most likely to be the case, these laws are of dubious 
constitutionality and unwise. Yet only a few of the agi- 
tators who are prosecuted can succeed in getting be- 
fore the Supreme Court. Consequently, so long as this 
legislation remains on the statue-books, its intimidat- 
ing effect is capable of stifling political and economic 
discussion. These acts ought to be repealed. 


COMMENT 

{No responses were received on this recom- 
mendation. A recent statement on the standing of 
the clear-and-present danger rule and the First 
Amendment in the Supreme Court appears in 
Martin Shapiro’s Freedom of Speech: The Su- 
preme Court and Judicial Review (1966) : 


The Supreme Court has only declared one 
minor law of Congress unconstitutional as a vio- 
lation of the First Amendment, although it has 
struck down state and local ordinances... Neither 
the preferred position doctrine nor the clear-and- 
present-danger rule have ever enjoyed more than 
a fleeting majority on the Court. It may seem 
strange, after all the ink spilled over the First 
Amendment and its obviously crucial importance 
to the preservation of our system of government, 
but it nevertheless remains true that the Court 
has committed itself less firmly to the First 
Amendment than to nearly any other of the in- 
dividual rights specifically guaranteed by the 
Constitution. ... ; \ firm and vocal return to pre- 
ferred position and clear-and-present-danger or 
their equivalents, rather than a sub silentio and 
marginal protection of speech through decisions 
of the moment, would institute a parallel move- 
ment for the First Amendment. It seems to me 
that the First Amendment is first enough to de- 
serve one of the Court’s larger steps toward con- 
stitutional liberty. } 


5. We recommend that the government, through the 
media of mass communication, inform the public of 
the facts with respect to its policies and of the pur- 
poses underlying those policies and that, to the extent 
that private agencies of mass communication are un- 
able or unwilling to supply such media to the govern- 
ment, the government itself may employ media of its 
own. 

We also recommend that, where the private agencies 
of mass communication are unable or unwilling to 
supply information about this country to a particular 
foreign country or countries, the government employ 
mass communication media of its own to supplement 
this deficiency. 

We should not think it worth while to make these 
recommendations if it were not for the fact that in 
recent years there have been increasingly strident 
charges that the government is exceeding its proper 
functions and wasting the taxpayers’ money when it 
undertakes to inform the people in regard to its pro- 
gram or to supplement and correct the picture of this 
country which the press has projected to other parts 
of the world or which results from misinformation or 
lack of information. 

Doubtless some governmental officers have used 
their publicity departments for personal or partisan 
aggrandizement. But this evil is subject to correction 
by normal democratic processes and does not com- 
Pare with the danger that the people of this country 
and other countries may, in the absence of official 
information and discussion, remain unenlightened on 
vital issues. 

In addition to supplying information at home and 
abroad, the government has special obligations in in- 
ternational communications: . . . to use its influence to 
reduce press rates all over the world; to obtain equal 
access to the news for all; to break down barriers to 
the free flow of information; and to collaborate with 
the United Nations in promoting the widest dissemi- 
nation of news and discussion by all the techniques 
which become available. 


COMMENT 


Representative John E. Moss, Democrat of 
California; chairman of the foreign operations 
and government information subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, House 
of Representatives: 


Full cooperation by the news media makes it 
possible for Executive branch officials at all levels 
to keep the public informed about the busi- 
ness of government, and since the private chan- 
nels of communications are wide oper it is there- 
fore not so much a question of how oublic is 
informed (a concern of recommendation 5) but 
rather whether the public is properly filled in on 
the facts of government. In harmony with the in- 
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tent of recommendation 5, the flow of official gov- 
ernment information can generally be rated as 
good and it is expected to show a marked im- 
provement under the impact of the Freedom of 
Information Act, which became effective July 
Fourth, which defines the right of access to gov- 
ernment records and broadens the availability of 
all government information to the public. 

In reference to that portion of the recommen- 
dation relating to dissemination of government 


information overseas, the government has ad- 
mirably supplemented these needs through facili- 
ties of the United States Information Service, 
Voice of America, and Overseas Armed Forces 
Communi¢ations networks. 

The recommendation should remain on the 
books; for one thing, it serves as a reminder to all 
concerned that the public has the right and the 
need to know what the government is planning 
and doing. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE BY THE PRESS 


The recommendations we have made for action 
by government, though they are minimal, could be 
reduced still further in the domestic field, at least, by 
the action of the press itself. Existing units of the 
press could abstain from attempts to monopolize dis- 
tribution outlets; they could insist that new techniques 
be made available and freely used; the press could by 
its Gwn motion make it a rule that a person injured 
by a false statement should have an opportunity to 
reply. We believe that these changes are bound to 
come through legislation if they do not come through 
the action of the press and that it would be the part 
of wisdom for the press to take these measures on 
its own initiative. 

The communications industry in the United States 
is and, in the opinion of the Commission, should re- 
main a private business. But it is a business affected 
with a public interest. The Commission does not be- 
lieve that it should be regulated by government like 
other businesses affected with a public interest, such 
as railroads and telephone companies. The Commission 
hopes that the press itself will recognize its public re- 
sponsibility and obviate governmental action to en- 
force it. 

It may be argued that the variety, quantity, and 
quality of information and discussion which we expect 
from the press cannot be purveyed at a profit and 
that a business which cannot operate at a profit can- 
not last under a system of private enterprise. It has 
been said that, if the press is to continue as a private 
business, it can succeed only as other retailers suc- 
ceed, that is, by giving the customers what they want. 
On this theory the test of public service is financial 
success. On this theory, too, the press is bound by 
what it believes to be the interests and tastes of the 
mass audience; these interests and tastes are dis- 
covered by finding out what the mass audience will 
buy. On this theory, if the press tries to rise higher 
than the interests and tastes of the mass audience 
as they are revealed at the newsstands or at the box 
office, it will be driven into bankruptcy, and its exist- 
ence as a private business will be at an end. 

We have weighed the evidence carefully and do not 
accept this theory. As the example of many ventures 
in the communications industry shows, good practice 
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in the interest of public enlightenment is good busi- 
ness as well. The agencies of mass communication are 
not serving static wants. Year by year they are build- 
ing and transforming the interests of the public. They 
have an obligation to elevate rather than to degrade 
them. 

The gist of the recommendations in this section of 
our report is that the press itself should assume the 
responsibility of providing the variety, quantity, and 
quality of information and discussion which the coun- 
try needs. This seems to us largely a question of the 
way in which the press looks at itself. We suggest that 
the press look upon itself as performing a public service 
of a professional kind. Whatever may be thought of 
the conduct of individual members of the older, estab- 
lished professions, like law and medicine, each of these 
professions as a whole accepts a responsibility for the 
services rendered by the profession as a whole, and 
there are some things which a truly professional man 
will not do for money. 


1. We recommend that the agencies of mass com- 
munication accept the responsibilities of common car- 
riers of information and discussion. 

Those agencies of mass communication which have 
achieved a dominant position in their areas can exert 
an influence over the minds of their audience too pow- 
erful to be disregarded. We do not wish to break up 
these agencies, because to do so would break up the 
service they can render. We do not wish to have them 
owned or controlled by government. They must there- 
fore themselves be hospitable to ideas and attitudes 
different from their own, and they must present them 
to the public as meriting its attention. In no other way 
can the danger to the mind of democracy which is in- 
herent in the present concentration be avoided. 


COMMENT 
Paul Miller, president, The Gannett News- 


papers; president, The Associated Press: 


I can’t remember when good newspapers were 
NOT “hospitable to ideas and attitudes different 





from their own,” and I was quite familiar with 
many long before the Hutchins Report. It’s news 
—so rare are they—when you find a newspaper 
proprietor who wants it any other way. A good 
newspaper usually is managed by professionals 
who accept that responsibility as a public trust. 
This attitude, this commitment, is characteristic 
of the best of the breed, and since newspapers are 
getting better all the time, there certainly is a 
“trend”? toward even more and better balance. 
But it had nothing to do with the Hutchins Re- 
port. 


2. We recommend that the agencies of mass com- 
munication assume the responsibility of financing new, 
experimental activities in their fields. 

Here we have in mind activities of high literary, 
artistic, or intellectual quality which do not give promise 
of immediate financial return but which may offer long- 
term rewards. Only in a few metropolitan areas can 
the citizen easily gain access to a wide variety of mo- 
tion pictures and radio programs. Elsewhere discrim- 
inating, serious minorities are prisoners of the estimate 
of mass taste made by the industry. Motion pictures, 
radio programs, newspapers, and magazines aimed at 
these minorities may not make money at the beginning. 
They require a considerable investment. They do not 
attract capital seeking quick profits. Nonprofit institu- 
tions can do something in this field, but they should 
not be expected to do the whole job. The responsibility 
of the industry for diversity and quality means that it 
should finance ventures of this kind from the profits of 
its other business. 


COMMENT 


{No comments were received on this recom- 
mendation. An observation that bears on it can be 
found in Dan Lacy’s Freedom and Communica- 
tions (second edition, 1965) : 

What we confront, of course, is that the tradi- 
tional bearers of complex and extensive bodies of 
information—-books, learned and technical jour- 
nals, and the higher level magazines—have re- 
mained largely confined in their circulation to 
their traditional and relatively restricted audiences 
at a time when the need for the information in 
them has become much broader. And the media 
that have achieved the broader circulation—the 
truly mass media—have with minor exceptions 
failed to undertake this responsibility. Our im- 
periling ignorance is the consequence on the one 
hand of the non-existent bookstores and the im- 
poverished libraries, and on the other of the empty 
hours of Westerns and soap opera that have squan- 
dered so much of the tremendous potentialities of 
the newer media. } 


3. We recommend that the members of the press 
engage in vigorous mutual criticism. 

Professional standards are not likely to be achieved 
as long as the mistakes and errors, the frauds and 
crimes, committed by units of the press are passed 
over in silence by other members of the profession. 
The formal organization of the press into a profes- 
sion, with power in the organization to deprive an 
erring member of his livelihood, is unlikely and per- 
haps undesirable. We have repeatedly evidenced our 
desire that the power of the government should not 
be invoked to punish the aberrations of the press. If 
the press is to be accountable—and it must be if it 
is to remain free—its members must discipline one 


another by the only means they have available, namely, 
public criticism. 


COMMENT 


Nathan B. Blumberg, dean, school of journal- 


ism, University of Montana; author of One Party 
Press? (1954). 


This recommendation can have meaning only 
in the context of a national board or council 
utterly separate from government — which con- 
sistently and fearlessly appraises the performance 
of the press. Since 1947 many voices have called 
for such a council, but no action has been taken. 
The failure of the foundations to support a pro- 
gram of this kind is disgraceful, and can be 
attributed to their extraordinary fear of getting 
specific about newspapers. The Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review provides the best source of eval- 
uation and criticism of the press today, but it is 
not nearly enough. As much as ever, we need in 
the United States a headquarters ready to receive 
information, undertake studies, make reports, 
allow for replies and dissents, and provide a central 
point for a continuing study of the American press. 


J. Edward Murray, managing editor, The 
Arizona Republic; chairman, freedom of infor- 
mation committee, American Society of News- 
paper Editors; compiler of a survey on newspaper 
critics and criticism for the Associated Press Man- 


aging Editors Association, 1966: 


Because the competition for people’s time from 
the sheer number of media messages is fiercer 
than ever, the media are becoming ever more 
critical of other media, but increasingly protective 
within the ranks of an individual medium. One of 
the results is that there is undoubtedly less direct 
criticism of one newspaper by another than there 
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was when the Hutchins Commission made its 
recommendations. 

So, newspapers and magazines fire away at the 
triviality and banality of television, ignoring their 
own. Magazines find newspaper foibles and fail- 
ures more interesting than faults in their own 
field. Commercial TV zeroes in occasionally on 
the allegedly sad plight of newspapers, but as far 
as I know, has yet to program an hour aimed at 
illuminating the trials and troubles of television. 

Other important factors are operating in this 
equation. 

The rising education level in the reading audi- 
ence is raising the quality of print media. An 
important catalyst here is the availability nation- 
wide on the day of publication of four excellent 
newspapers: The New York Times, The Wall 
Street Journal, The Christian Science Monitor, 
and The National Observer. 

The sources of intelligent professional criticism 
within the print media are increasing. Among 
those I would list the Continuing Studies of the 
Associated Press Managing Editors Association; 
the growing number of post-graduate programs 
for career journalists at Columbia, Harvard, 
Stanford, Northwestern, and American University 
in Washington, D.C., to name only a few; the 
Columbia Journalism Review ; the monthly Com- 
munications Section of Saturday Review; and the 
high caliber of a few qualified critics such as Ben 
Bagdikian, Harry Ashmore, and John S. Knight. 

Finally, the current college generation is a 
source of robust, if not always sound, criticism 
of the establishment press. This sprouts in the 
proliferation of unofficial or underground campus 
newspapers and matures in such publications as 
Ramparts magazine. 


4. We recommend that the press use every means 
that can be devised to increase the competence, inde- 
pendence, and effectiveness of its staff. 

The quality of the press depends in large part upon 
the capacity and independence of the working mem- 
bers in the lower ranks. At the present time their 
wages and prestige are low and their tenure precar- 
ious. Adequate compensation, adequate recognition, 
and adequate contracts seem to us an indispensable 
prerequisite to the development of a_ professional 
personnel. 

...the press can do a great deal to improve the 
quality of its staff by promoting an intelligent edu- 
cational program, both for young people and for men 
and women who are already at work in the field. The 
type of educational experience provided for working 
journalists by the Nieman fellowships at Harvard 
seems to us to deserve extension, if not through 
private philanthropy, then with the financial assistance 
of the press itself. 
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COMMENT 


{ No responses were received on this recommen- 
dation. A comment by Walter Lippmann, in his 
widely quoted speech to the International Press 
Institute Assembly in 1965, bears on the point: 


... the profession of journalistn is becoming 
specialized, and the editor who presides over large 
staffs of local and national and international spe- 
cialists, of political, commercial, financial, legal, 
medical, theatrical, musical, and cooking special- 
ists, art critics and fashion writers, has to meet the 
specifications, which were current when I was 
at college, that an educated man should know 
everything about something and something about 
everything. 

Just as the profession of journalism is the con- 
sequence of the organic need for it in a great 
society, so a direct consequence follows from this 
professionalization. The journalist is becoming 
subject to the compulsion to respect and observe 
the intellectual disciplines and the organized body 
of knowledge which the specialist in any field 
possesses. 

This growing professionalism is, I believe, the 
most radical innovation since the press became 
free of government control and censorship. For it 
introduces into the conscience of the journalist a 
commitment to seek the truth which is indepen- 
dent and superior to all his other commitments 
his commitment to publish newspapers that will 
sell, his commitment to his political party, his 
commitment even to promote the policies of his 
government. | 


5. We recommend that the radio industry take con- 
trol of its programs and that it treat advertising as it 
is treated by the best newspapers. 

Radio cannot become a responsible agency of com- 
munication as long as its programming is controlled 
by the advertisers. No newspaper would call itself 
respectable if its editorial columns were dominated 
by its advertisers and if it published advertising, in- 
formation, and discussion so mixed together that the 
reader could not tel! them apart. The importance and 
validity of this recommendation seem to us so obvious 
as not to require argument. Radio is one of the most 
powerful means of communication known to man. 
With the advent of facsimile and television, it will 
become more powerful still. The public should not 
be forced to continue to take its radio fare from the 
manufacturers of soap, cosmetics, cigarettes, soft 
drinks, and packaged foods. 





COMMENT 
Jack Gould, television critic, The New York 
Times: 


The recommendation, either in 1947 or 1967, 
reflects a basic naivete about mass communica- 
tions. If the motivation of broadcasting is to 
garner the maximum audience, it is immaterial 


whether the advertisers or the networks exercise ' 


program control. The result is the same. The 
standards of broadcasting actually may have been 
more adversely affected by the rivalry for ratings 
among the three networks than under the earlier 


advertiser domination. With few exceptions 
advertisers now only buy minutes within programs 
controlled by the networks. So long as the adver- 
tiser enjoys the option of deciding in which pro- 
gram to insert his spot the network caters to his 
demands. The whole argument boils down to an 
academic filibuster. Better broadcasting turns on 
the determination of individuals to do a better 
job. Such individuals are to be found in the 
ranks of both broadcasters and advertisers. The 
medium’s hope lies in a rise in their influence, an 
influence which should be stimulated by the 
prospect of a more significant challenge from non- 
commercial broadcasting. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE BY THE PUBLIC 


The people of this country are the purchasers of 
the products of the press. The effectiveness of buyers’ 
boycotts, even of very little ones, has been amply 
demonstrated. Many of these boycotts are the wrong 
kind for the wrong purposes; they are the work of 
pressure groups seeking to protect themselves from 
justifiable criticism or to gain some special advantage. 
The success of their efforts indicates what a revolt of 
the American people against the service given them 
by the press might accomplish. 

We are not in favor of a revolt and hope that less 
drastic means of improving the press may be em- 
ployed. We cannot tell what direction a revolt might 
take; it might lead to government control or to the 
emasculation of the First Amendment. We want the 
press to be free, and a revolt against the press con- 
ducted for the purpose of giving the country a truly 
free press might end in less freedom than we have 
today. 

What is needed, first of all, is recognition by the 
American people of the vital importance of the press 
in the present world crisis. We have the impression 
that the American people do not realize what has 
happened to them. They are not aware that the com- 
munications revolution has occurred. They do not ap- 
preciate the tremendous power which the new instru- 
ments and the new organization of the press place 
in the hands of a few men. They have ig yet under- 
stood how far the performance of the press falls short 
of the requirements of a free society ‘in the world 
today. The principal object of our report is to make 
these points clear. 

lf these points are clear, what can the people do 
about them? They have, or they can create, agencies 
which can be used to supplement the press, to pro- 
pose standards for its emulation, and to hold it to its 
accountability. 


1. We recommend that nonprofit institutions help 
supply the variety, quantity, and quality of press ser- 
vice required by the American people. 

We have indicated our belief that the agencies of 
mass communication have a responsibility to the 
public like that of educational institutions. We now 
wish to add that educational institutions have a re- 
sponsibility to the public to use the instruments em- 
ployed by the agencies of mass communications. The 
radio, the motion picture, television, and facsimile 
broadcasting are most powerful means of molding 
the minds of men. That is why we worry about their 
exclusive appropriation by agencies engaged in the 
pursuit of profit. Not that educational institutions are 
free from financial problems and the pressures asso- 
ciated with them. But the nonprofit corporation does 
not exist for the purpose of making profits. It is pecu- 
liarly able to enlist the co-operation of all who are 
interested in the cultural development of the country. 
Hence it can render those services which commercial 
enterprise cannot offer on a profit-making basis. 

It can restore an element of diversity to the infor- 
mation and discussion reaching the public by organ- 
izing the demand for good things and by putting out 
good things itself. A chain of libraries, schools, col- 
leges, and universities, together with the various re- 
ligious organizations, could establish the documentary 
film in mass communication. A chain of educational 
FM stations could put before the public the best 
thought of America and could make many present 
radio programs look as silly as they are. 

The business of organizing demand requires noth- 
ing but realization of the importance of the oppor- 
tunity and co-operation, to which educational institu- 
tions are notoriously averse. The business of putting 
out good things requires in addition a determined 
effort to acquire the professional skill that is needed 
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if the efforts of nonprofit corporations are not to be 
scorned as the work of second-rate amateurs. 

We cannot believe that nonprofit institutions will 
continue to fail to grasp the opportunity they have 
before them. It has always been clear that education 
is a process which goes on through the whole of life. 
It has always been clear that, as working hours di- 
minished and leisure increased, a responsibility de- 
volved upon educators to help people make wise use 
of their leisure. Now a new urgency is added to this 
duty. The world seems on the brink of suicide, and 
the ultimate catastrophe can be avoided only if the 
adult citizens of today can learn how to live together 
in peace. It will not be enough to educate the rising 
generation; the time is too short. The educators have 
the enormous task of trying to make the peoples of 
the earth intelligent now. It is fortunate that, as their 
task has grown greater and more pressing, technology 
has given them new instruments of incredible range 
and power. 


COMMENT 


John F. White, president, National Educational 
Television : 


There has been, in the past twenty years, a 
striking development in the direction of this recom- 
mendation. I refer, of course, to non-commercial 
educational television, and specifically to the pub- 
lic affairs and cultural programming pioneered 
by my own organization, National Educational 
Television, and by the nation’s local ETYV stations. 
This fall ETV takes another giant step in this 
direction with the Public Broadcast Laboratory 
project. 

Most of the ET stations are either licensed to 
or have a very close relationship with educational 
institutions. Even so, the degree of involvement in 
this kind of television by universities and colleges 
and by the members of their faculties, though 
slowly growing, is still far from what I think it 
should be for the sake of all of us — the institutions 
themselves, ETV, and the nation. 

The recommendation is, if anything, even more 
desirable now than it was in 1947. 


2. We recommend the creation of academic-profes- 
sional centers of advanced study, research, and pub- 
lication in the field of communications. We recommend 
further that existing schools of journalism exploit the 
total resources of their universities to the end that 
their students may obtain the broadest and most liberal 
training. 

The importance of the field of communications does 
not seem to us to have been adequately recognized 
by the educational institutions of the country. We doubt 
tiiat new professional or technical training schools 
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should be established in this area. We do see, however, 
a need for centers of investigation, graduate study, and 
critical publication. These are, in fact, so important 
that without them it is unlikely that the professional 
practices and attitudes which we recommend to the 
press can ever become characteristic of the communi- 
cations industry. 

Preparation for work in the press seems to us to 
require the best possible general education. It is im- 
portant that students who enter schools of journalism 
should not be deprived of liberal education because 
they have made up their minds that they want to work 
on the press. Few schools of journalism can develop 
a liberal curriculum within their own faculties. It is 
therefore imperative that they associate themselves 


as closely as possible with other departments and 
schools of their universities. 


COMMENT 


Herbert Brucker, director, professional journal- 
ism fellowships, Stanford University; formerly, 
editor, The Hartford Courant and president, 
American Society of Newspaper Editors: 


One wonders why the Commission bothered to 
stress the “‘best possible general education” for 
journalists, and therefore urged journalism schools 
to draw on the total resources of their universities. 
The need had been obvious, and had been acted 
on by the better schools of journalism, for a 
generation before 1947. It is still the bench mark 
for journalism education today. 

Where the Commission anticipated a need was 
in urging advanced study, research, and pub- 
lication. By now some schools of journalism (or 
communications or mass media in current aca- 
demic jargon) have taken this so seriously that 
they have all but forgotten journalism in favor of 
a frequently illiterate sociological numerology. 
Nevertheless the growth of graduate work in jour- 
nalism, like the proliferation of opportunities for 
mid-career educational refreshment, attest the 
fact that the Commission was not only right but 
that its advice has been followed. 


Alfred Friendly, associate editor, The Washing- 
ton Post; author, “Can Journalism Be Taught?” 
The Reporter, January 7, 1960. 


If what the Hutchins Commission meant by 
its call for centers of inquiry into communications 
was in fact for the study of conveying news of 
current affairs to the public, it might better have 
said so and something might have come of it. As 
it is, “communications” is a process central to 
every aspect of human life save that of Saint 





Simon Stylites and therefore meaningless as a 
scholarly discipline. Accordingly schools and insti- 
tutions were irresistibly attracted to it, and have 
proliferated vastly in the last twenty years with no 
discernible improvement in the quality or contents 
of any news organ. 

The Commission was on more solid ground in 
proposing a larger quota of liberal education in 
schools of journalism. The proposal was apparently 
heeded, as evidenced by the annual boast of such 
schools that the proportion of their students’ time 
devoted to specialized training has once again 
been reduced. The percentage is now supposed 
to be 25 to 75. With luck, the trend may continue 
to its mathematical limit, to the benefit of all 
concerned. 


Ralph O. Nafziger, executive secretary, Associ- 
ation for Education in Journalism; formerly 
director of the school of journalism, University 
of Wisconsin. 


Schools and departments of journalism have 
undergone very significant developments in the 
direction of the Commission’s second recommen- 
dation since the end of World War II. In general, 
the growth of the schools in the past sixty years 
has been along the line of the Commission’s 
recommendation. The war stimulated markedly 
the growth of advanced studies, research, research 
methods, and publication in the field of mass 
communication. It broadened and deepened the 
association of journalism education and the re- 
sources of other university departments. Similarly 
the publication and subsequent discussions of the 
Commission’s activities was a stimulus to the 
growth of journalism education and communica- 
tions studies. Today the recommendation of the 
Commission remains highly desirable. 


3. We recommend the establishment of a new and 
independent agency to appraise and report annually 
upon the performance of the press. 

The public makes itself felt by the press at the pres- 
ent time chiefly through pressure groups. These groups 
are quite as likely to have bad influence as good. In 
this field we cannot turn to government as the repre- 
sentative of the people as a whole, and we would not 
do so if we could. Yet it seems to us clear that some 
agency which reflects the ambitions of the American 
people for its press should exist for the purpose of 
comparing the accomplishments of the press with the 
aspirations which the people have for it. Such an 
agency would also educate the people as to the aspira- 
tions which they ought to have for the press. 

The Commission suggests that such a body be in- 
dependent of government and of the press; that it be 


created by gifts; and that it be given a ten-year trial 
at the end of which an audit of its achievement could 
determine anew the institutional form best adapted 
to its purposes. 

The activities of such an agency would include: 

1. Continuing efforts, through conference with prac- 
titioners and analysis by its staff, to help the press de- 
fine workable standards of performance, a task on 
which our Commission has attempted a beginning. 

2. Pointing out the inadequacy of press service in 
certain areas and the trend toward concentration in 
others, to the end that local communities and the press 
itself may organize to supply service where it is lack- 
ing or to provide alternative service where the drift 
toward monopoly seems dangerous. 

3. Inquiries into areas where minority groups are 
excluded from reasonable access to the channels of 
communication. 

4. Inquiries abroad regarding the picture of Ameri- 
can life presented by the American press; and co- 
operation with agencies in other countries and with 
international agencies engaged in analysis of com- 
munication across national borders. 

5. Investigation of instances of press lying, with 
particular reference to persistent misrepresentation of 
the data for judging public issues. 

6. Periodic appraisal of the tendencies and char- 
acteristics of the various branches of the communica- 
tions industry. 

7. Continuous appraisal of governmental action af- 
fecting communications. 

8. Encouragement of the establishment of centers 
of advanced study, research, and criticism in the field 
of communications at universities. 

9. Encouragement of projects which give hope of 
meeting the needs of special audiences. 

10. The widest possible publicity and public dis- 
cussion on all the foregoing. 


COMMENT 


Harry S. Ashmore, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Fund for the Republic and the 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions; 
formerly, editor of the Arkansas Gazette and 
editor-in-chief of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
He offers the following excerpts from the Center 
publication, Mass Communications (1966). He 
writes: “This recitation of history of our efforts 
to revive the Commission has been seen by 
Hutchins and could be considered the authorized 
version.” 


William Benton, who provided funds from his 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. to insure pub- 
lication of A Free and Responsible Press, has 
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maintained an unshakable faith in the utility of 
a commission to assess the media. ...On behalf 
of the Benton Foundation I have spent a good 
deal of time exploring the possibility of establish- 
ing the proposed critical agency in association 
with a university. In a circuit of the Ivy League, 
and excursions elsewhere, I have found a good 
deal of sympathy, but no tangible support. There 
are, of course, good conventional reasons why a 
university should be reluctant to join in such an 
unconventional enterprise. But perhaps more 
compelling is the understandable prudence of 
administrators who know that the undertaking is 
inherently controversial, and certain to involve 
powerful men who have the means to talk back 
in loud and penetrating voices. One weary uni- 
versity president told me sadly, “Of course it 
ought to be done, and I'll be glad to sit as an 
individual on such a commission. But I’ve just got 
too damned much trouble on my hands already 
to think of giving you house-room on this campus.” 

I have nevey understood why the idea of collec- 
tive judgment*regularly rendered has aroused so 
much apprehension among those who agree that 
stringent criticism of the media is very much in 
order and, as in the case of Louis Lyons, have long 
since demonstrated their own courage and integ- 
rity. The proposed commission would have no 
power to censor, only to expose, complain, praise, 
and exhort — to perform, that is, on behalf of the 
mass media the functions the media presume to 
perform on behalf of all other institutions colored 
in any way with the public interest. The formal 
trappings of the commission, including an annual 
report, would be intended only to give it sufficient 
prestige to meet powerful adversaries on fairly 
equal terms, and guarantee that its findings could 
not simply be ignored — as, for example, most of 
the well-intentioned critiques of Nieman Reports 
have been. 

It has always seemed to me that the unseemly 
reaction of the media to the original Hutchins 
Commission in itself provided a compelling argu- 
ment on behalf of the proposal. Many publishers 
and broadcasters uttered outraged protests against 
“official” intervention in the free press, when, of 
course, the proposal is the precise reverse of this. 
There was the equally preposterous argument that 
the members of the Commission were disqualified 
because they were not professional journalists — 
a complaint that not only implied that such dis- 
tinguished and broadly experienced men were 
incapable of judging the quality of what they 
read, see, and hear, but ignored the fact that the 
Commission was supported by a professional staff 
and in the course of its deliberations had spent 
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many hours discussing the special problems of the 
media with leading proprietors and practitioners. 

Indeed, the professional associations themselves 
have long provided the best evidence to support 
the Commission’s premise that effective criticism 
can only come from those who are outside the 
media’s immediate orbit, and wholly independent 
of it. I was a member of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors when A Free and Responsible 
Press was published, and saw the august member- 
ship huddle rumps together, horns out, in the 
immemorial manner of, say, the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers faced by a threat of reg- 
ulated prices. 

The pursuit of excellence has become a fashion- 
able undertaking, or at least a fashionable phrase. 
But in a modern society no man can pursue excel- 
lence undeterred and uninfluenced by the image- 
building, taste-setting, attention-diverting system 
of communications that reaches out to him 
wherever he may be. In making the case for the 
commission to the universities I have argued that 
academic self-interest does not deny but rather 
demands concern and support; teachers have 
access to their students’ minds for only a few 
hours out of a lifetime, but the media reach them 
always and forever; and the values and standards 
of academe cannot long stand inviolate if they are 
at odds with those that prevail in the market-place. 

No one has ever argued that there is a perfect 
solution to an issue that is not only critical in its 
own right but symbolizes, and in a sense sum- 
marizes, those that now divide the world. The 
flyleaf of A Free and Responsible Press bears this 
quotation from John Adams, dated 1815: 

“If there is ever to be an amelioration of the 
condition of mankind, philosophers, theologians, 
legislators, politicians and moralists will find that 
the regulation of the press is the most difficult, 
dangerous and important problem they have to 
resolve. Mankind cannot now be governed with- 
out it, nor at present with it.” 

The problem has not been resolved, and I do 
not believe the most sanguine philosophers, theo- 
logians, legislators, politicians, and moralists can 
argue that it has become less urgent. It is in this 
light that the proposal for a commission on the 
mass media deserves the serious consideration it 
has never had. At the very least it stands as an 
inescapable challenge to all those who profess 
concern with the low state of the media along 
with devotion to the tradition of the free and 
independent press. I have heard much argument 
that this is a good idea whose time has not yet 
come, but I have seen no evidence that this is so, 
and heard of no alternative. 





SURVEY 


Chicago’s American used the same _ photo- 


Va ried taste graph, but was more explicit in its caption: 


When Jayne Mansfield was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident in Louisiana on June 29, news- 
papers had a chance to display their discretion 
or lack of same in handling photographs of the 
crash site. In particular, photos transmitted by 
The Associated Press were subject to varying 
treatments. The Los Angeles Times used this one: 


AP Wirephoto 


NEW ORLEANS—A sheet in foreground covers body of actress Jayne Mansfield, 
killed today when her car smashed into a truck here. Body of her law yer, Samuel S 
Brody, lies in front of wrecked car. Police said car ran under trailer-truck. The white 
area om the hood of the car is Miss Mansfield’s blonde head. 





The Associated Press has informed the Review 
that the information about the white area on the 
hood of the car was not part of the original cap- 
tion transmitted with the photograph. The execu- 
tive newsphoto editor, F. A. Resch, writes: “About 

: : : ; two hours later the question arose as to whether 

The New York Daily News printed this one, eee Tr ; . 

: ; the white area . . . was Miss Mansfield’s head. The 
blown up to a size of approximately 8 by 10: ; a ; 
story had stated she was decapitated. The New 
Orleans bureau checked and confirmed the answer 
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was affirmative.” 







The neglected 
statehouse 


By PAUL HOFFMAN 


State governments are the stepchildren of 
American politics, and of American journalism. 
Public interest focuses on local, national, and 
international problems, rarely on those of the 
states. College catalogues list dozens of courses on 


Paul Hoffman is a reporter for the New York 
Post who covers Albany part of the year. 
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SURVEY 


ward, Washington, and world politics, but few on 
the state house variety. Columbia University 
awards Pulitzer Prizes for local, national, and 
international reporting ; state coverage is relegated 
to a never-never land. Lincoln Steffens’s book 
The Shame of the Cities is a classic of American 
journalism; who knows its sequel on the states, 
The Struggle for Self-Government? 

This article could be subtitled ““The Shame of 
State Reporting.” It is based on experiences and 
observations in New York, but its conclusions may 
apply equally to Michigan or Minnesota, New 
Hampshire or Nevada. 

Albany, New York, like most other state capi- 
tals, is a medium-size city more than a hundred 
miles from the state’s largest metropolitan area. 
The New York Legislature, like most state legis- 
latures, meets for a few months each year. These 
two factors — space and time — are the major ob- 
stacles to adequate coverage of state governments. 

Since the legislative session, the major news- 
producing period, lasts only a few months, it does 
not pay for a publisher or a broadcaster to station 
a full staff in Albany year round. Nor is it fruitful 
to field such a staff during the short session. It 
roughly $150 a week for each 
man, excluding salary and toll charges. So Albany 
staffs are kept small. 


costs too much 


The New York Times maintains a Washington 
staff of close to thirty correspondents. On any 
given day, the 7imes probably has an equal num- 
ber of men covering local government. It recently 
detailed two men merely to count the marchers 
in a protest parade. Yet the Times assigns only 
three or four men to cover Albany during the ses- 
sion. In an off season, it has been known to leave 
capital coverage entirely to a stringer. 

The Times has legal experts in Washington 
and New York, as well as medical, scientific, and 
education specialists. Its Albany correspondents 
have no specialized skills in these. areas. Yet they 
are expected to cover the pronouncements of the 
Court of Appeals, the orders of the Commissioner 
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of Education, and the programs of the department 
of health and mental hygiene — plus daily devel- 
opments in the governor’s office, the legislature, 
and the political arena. 

By comparison with most state papers, the 
Times is well represented in Albany. Only the two 
wire services and the Gannett Newspapers equal 
it in numbers. Most of the state’s other major 
dailies get by with one or two men during the 
session. (In contrast with the situation in most 
state capitals, neither the Albany Knickerbocker 
News nor the Times-Union is a “journal of rec- 
ord” for state government. The capital’s papers, 
both Hearst-owned, provide only minimal cover- 
age, relying on the wire services for state news. ) 

The Albany correspondents are kept busy 
throughout the legislative session. The rule of 
thumb is one major “up front” story each day, 
plus squibs on local matters. Ten-hour days are 
standard, and fourteen- and fifteen-hour days are 
not uncommon. 

Such schedules leave little time for reportorial 
sleuthing. Editors will not release their Albany 
correspondents for the long, sometimes profitless 
drudgery of investigative reporting. Not since 
1963, when the New York Herald Tribune, now 
defunct, exposed the “sideline” activities of. rank- 
ing legislators, has a New York State newspaper 
done a real investigation of state government. 

The time-space squeeze has another aspect. If 
only one or two major events occurred in Albany 
each day, there would be no problem. But legis- 
lative activity rises and ebbs, reaching a peak at 
the end of the session. Major events pass unre- 
ported because the correspondents are too busy 
to cover them. 

In 1967, the legislature closed shop with a 
twenty-one-hour marathon. Hundreds of bills 
were passed — nearly one-fourth of the session’s 
total — including a major revision of the law gov- 
erning strikes by public employes and a contro- 
versial proposal for a state lottery. Both bills were 
mimeographed only minutes before the vote. 
Neither the lawmakers who approved them nor 
the reporters who had to explain them had time 
to digest their contents, much less penetrate the 
maze of deals and compromises that lay behind 
them. Hundreds of other bills were killed, either 





on the floor of the legislature or in committee. 

All this meant a stream of activity on the floor 
of the assembly and the senate, in the leaders’ of- 
fices and capitol corridors, and in the executive 
chamber—a stream involving more than two hun- 
dred legislators and scores of aides, lobbyists, and 
state officials. No newspaper had enough man- 
power to cover everything that happened. Few 
newsmen had the stamina to stay with even one 
development for twenty-one hours — and_ then 
write about it. 

The New York Times devoted nearly two full 
pages to the session closing -- probably more than 
any other newspaper in the state. Yet the Times, 
like every other newspaper, overlooked the legis- 
lature’s failure to pass a major item in Governor 
Nelson A. Rockefeller’s legislative program: a 
one-half-per-cent reduction in pari-mutuel taxes. 
As a result of the legislature’s inaction, horse 
owners boycotted the Aqueduct racetrack for a 
week, until a compromise solution was reached. 
No newspaper caught up with the story until 
more than thirty-six hours after the event. 

Electronic coverage of the capital is still in its 
infancy. Of the New York City stations, only 
WNBC and wos outlets have crews in Albany. 
The stations in the Albany area provide primarily 
local coverage of capitol events. Outstate coverage 
is virtually nonexistent, as is radio reporting. 

For New York City’s seven television stations, 
Albany is more remote than Los Angeles. News 
that breaks a continent away can be picked up in- 
stantly by coaxial cable; local stations have no 
such resources. To make the 6 o’clock local news- 
cast, film from Albany is flown to New York City, 
either on a commercial carrier or on a charter 
flight. This imposes a 3 p.m. deadline on capital 
coverage — before much major action occurs. 

Television stations are often restricted to run- 
ning background material, either interviews with 
spokesmen pro or con before the issue is decided 
or two-minute travelogues of capital activity. The 
studio announcer delivers the hard news from 
AP or UPI. 

Most upstate or suburban papers make no pre- 
tense of covering state government as a whole. 
The Albany correspondent really covers Nassau 
County, Westchester County, or Middletown from 


a different location, reporting on what local leg- 
islators do, and on what actions the state 
executive departments are planning in his circu- 
lation area. Statewide developments are left to 
the wire services. One upstate correspondent is 
under orders from his desk to file a story on every 
bill introduced by his area’s legislators. 

This brings up perhaps the most important 
problem in coverage of New York State govern- 
ment. Legally, New York may be one state. Emo- 
tionally, economically, and politically, it is two: 
New York City and upstate. What may be of 
interest to one is often anathema to the other. 
This division pervades state government as well 
as the press corps. 

The wire services maintain separate bureaus to 
cover New York City and New York State. Capi- 
tal coverage is handled by the state bureaus in 
Albany. Their personnel is drawn largely from 
upstate, and their coverage is oriented toward the 
upstate news. This is fine for the upstate papers; 
and the metropolitan dailies don’t complain be- 
cause they have their own staffs in Albany. 

But New York City’s radio stations — which 
rely on the wire services for Albany coverage — 
get short shrift. The upstate wire-service corre- 
spondents do not know the intricacies of city poli- 
tics and problems — and some do not care. 

The problem became especially acute when the 
Goldwater debacle gave the Democrats control 
of both houses of the legislature for the first time 
in a generation and reapportionment kept them 
in control of one. Albany became the battlefield 
for the factional wars of the city Democrats. The 
AP’s New York City office finally sent its veteran 
city hall reporter, Thomas Poster, to Albany to 
cover local angles. 

Basically, New York City residents are service 
oriented: they want to know what government 
will do for them. Upstaters are tax oriented: they 
want to know what it will cost. Urbanites also 
show more interest in ideological issues. The di- 
vorce-reform bill and the unsuccessful abortion- 
reform measure consistently rated bigger play in 
the metropolitan dailies than in the upstate papers. 

When Governor Rockefeller asked for a state 
sales tax of 2 per cent in 1965, it was a banner 
headline story for weeks in the upstate papers. 
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In New York City, where residents were already 
paying a sales tax, the issue was less newsworthy 
than the bill to repeal capital punishment. 

In 1966, several upstate papers conducted an 
editorial crusade against Rockefeller’s Medicaid 
program. (The attacks were launched by Luther 
Bliven of the Syracuse Post-Standard, and the 
word “Medicaid” itself was coined by one of his 
deskmen.) Attacks on the cost of the program 
rated banner headlines week after week from Al- 
bany to Buffalo. Not a word about the contro- 
versy appeared in the metropolitan dailies until 
much later — and then it was buried inside. 

The growth and geographic diversity of state 
government has also increased reporters’ depen- 
dence on the handout. 

In the last decade, New York State’s govern- 
ment has grown from a billion-dollar-a-year oper- 
ation to one of nearly five billion — and one that 
more and more affects the daily lives of the state’s 
residents. News staffs have not grown accordingly. 

In Albany, state government has outgrown the 
Capitol and two adjoining office buildings. It has 
spread to a “campus” complex several miles away 
on the outskirts of town. More state agencies will 
be installed on the South Mall, now under con- 
struction, which stretches for three-quarters of a 
mile from the Capitol to the Executive Mansion. 

It has become physically impossible for a_re- 
porter to cover the Albany “beat,” and he lacks 
the face-to-face contact necessary to keep on top 
of the news. Only one reporter — Arvis Chalmers 
of the Knickerbocker News — regularly covers the 
state agencies. The others rely on handouts and 
on an occasional telephone call. 

The headquarters of many state agencies are 
not in Albany, but in New York City. Two build- 
ings in downtown Manhattan are. devoted exclu- 
sively to state offices; a third is going up in Harlem. 
Other state agencies are scattered around the city. 

Here also, it is physically impossible for a re- 
porter to cover the beat. In fact, only the AP and 
the Times have men in New York City assigned 
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full time to state government. No one “staffs” 
Rockefeller’s frequently used Manhattan office. 
Imagine the problem of, say, the Niagara Falls 


Gazette, trying to get information about the ac- 


tivities of its city’s largest industry, the State Power 
Authority, which has its headquarters in Manhat- 
tan on Columbus Circle. It was a state senator 
from Queens who obtained — and “leaked” — a 
suppressed power authority report that directly 
contradicted Governor Rockefeller’s nuclear-pow- 
er program. No Aibany correspondent was able 
to develop the requisite contacts inside the agency. 

Rockefeller himself maintains a large staff of 
public-relations men both in Albany and in New 
York, including specialists for radio and television 
and for the ethnic and foreign-language papers. 

Their handouts often provoke penetrating ques- 
tions. “It’s very difficult ‘to manage the news,” 
Leslie G. Slote, the governor’s press secretary, has 
said. “It’s almost impossible to pull something 
off.” But it is relatively easy to keep something 
buried. 

All this is not to denigrate the Albany corre- 
spondents, who are probably as competent as any 
statehouse crew in the nation. Old-timers recall 
past years as the days of the giants, when 
Albany newsmen ranked second only to the Wash- 
ington press corps. Many moved on to Washing- 
ton, including the Times's James C. Hagerty, who 
became press secretary first for Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey, and then for President Eisenhower. 

It has been said that no governor of New 
York (with the possible exception of Herbert H. 
Lehman, who was barred by his Jewish religion ) 
has sat in the mansion on Eagle Street without 
dreaming of moving to the White House. Simi- 
larly, few Albany correspondents have not also 
dreamed of moving up to the nation’s capital. 
The syndrome especially affects New York City 
reporters, who feel confined in Albany’s small- 
town atmosphere. 

No account,of the Albany correspondents can 
be complete without the anecdote about one bu- 
reau chief who was told in 1948 that he would 
become White House correspondent as soon as 
Dewey moved in. He sold his home in Albany, 
bought one in Washington, and waited to move 
South. He is still an Albany bureau chief. 





Farewell address 
to the press 


From Edward P. Morgan's final news broadcast on 
the American Broadcasting Company radio network be- 
fore his departure to work in the Ford Foundation-spon- 
sored Public Broadcast Laboratory, June 16, 1967: 


I am deeply concerned about the conditions 
and moods now rampant in this, my native land. 
Amid the most incredible riches and the most 
terrifying power any nation has ever accumulated 
in the history of man, we are plunged into divi- 
sive turmoil. Instead of trying to solve our prob- 
lems we organize hate groups to blame the other 
fellow. Or we flee to the beaches of frantic Icisure 
only to be sunburned by the guilt of our wanton 
negligence. There is no miracle drug or magic 
ointment to cure or quiet this situation. But there 
is an instrument of devastating effectiveness which 
we have only superficially, often hypocritically, 
employed. It is called the power of the press. 

Let’s face it. We in the trade use this power 
more frequently to fix a traffic ticket or get a 
ticket to a ball game than to keep the doors of 
an open society open and swinging, by encourag- 
ing honest controversy, or, if you'll pardon the 
term, crusading for truth and justice. There is 
enough wrong in this republic to merit a full- 
scale exposé daily, if not on the hour. But news- 
papers run prize contests to lure readers or keep 
the ones they have. Broadcasting is driving 
thoughtful citizens away in droves by fertilizing 
the wastelands of the airwaves with the manure 
of utter mediocrity. The situation is so bad the 
commercials, even in their saturation, are often 
better than the programs they support. 

Why? I think I know why. Nothing in life is 
free. But in our obeisance before the altar of profit 


and free enterprise we have let the lust for material 
things get the better of us. Nothing is so important 
as people. But instead of the sacred dignity of the 
individual human being, too many of us worship 
dividends and private property more. 

It is not the policy of General Motors to kill 
or maim people. But that became its operating 
policy in order “to protect its investment,’ when 
instead of correcting flaws it knew its cars had, 
it set a gumshoe detective on the trail of Ralph 
Nader, hoping to discover some sexual or other 
deviation that would discredit Nader’s now vin- 
dicated expertise in revealing that few cars are 
safe at any speed. And where were the Detroit 
reporters, incidentally, before Nader came along? 

It is not the policy of the newspapers and 
broadcasting stations of Connecticut to suppress 
vital news. Yet where was the press of that state 
when the shocking revelations about Senator 
Thomas Dodd were coming out? Has it occurred 
to an editor or broadcaster, in Connecticut or out, 
that the senator’s tortured employes might not 
have passed the incriminating documents over the 
transom to Drew Pearson if they had believed the 
Connecticut press would have responded to any 
first friendly tips with the enterprising courage 
Pearson did? Where were the press and the rest 
of the power structure, including labor leaders, 
in the disgraced and bleeding city of Cincinnati 
before its black citizens exploded their frustration 
in savage fury? 

Et cetera... 

The nation’s situation is not hopeless. It simply 
begs for responsible, sustained attention. My most 
painful duty tonight is to take leave of a loyal, 
thoughtful listening audience. If I have been em- 
boldened to speak out in this corner it is because 
I know I have not been talking to myself. The 
honestly concerned citizens, right, left, and center, 
are the nuclei, not of black power or white power , 
but positive power which can make representative 
government work. But their power has not been 
sufficiently turned on because the press has been 
too busy neuterizing the news to clear comforta- 
ble, non-controversial space for the full-page ad 
and the singing commercial. 

This is Edward P. Morgan saying good-night — 
and good-by for now — from Washington. 
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A regional report: 





Newspapers of the South 


In the 1950’s, many Southern newspapers stood 
squarely against the social change shaking their 
region. Here is a report on the newer moderation 


By ROGER M. WILLIAMS 


In 1960, the Charleston News and Courier 
was calling the United States government “the 
greatest disturber of the peace in the South to- 
day” because it had “encouraged and misled 
bumptious Negroes to irritate their white neigh- 
bors almost beyond their point of endurance.” 
Today the News and Courier has a Negro re- 
porter on its staff. It assigns him “white” as well 
as “Negro” stories and runs his bylined report- 
ing on page one. 

This is typical of the change that has taken 
place in Southern journalism over the past sev- 
eral years. Ten years ago, even five, many news- 
papers of the South were short on news and long 
on invective. They played down racial trouble in 
their own cities while playing it up in the North. 
They put the blame for the South’s racial crisis 
everywhere but on the South’s white leadership. 
Along with the churches, the businessmen, and 
the Democratic party, such newspapers were the 
diehard defenders of the Old Order. There were 
exceptions, of course, but the average Southern 
paper was doing nothing to ease the region’s pain- 


Roger M. Williams is the Time-Life bureau chief 
in Atlanta. 
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ful, slow advance into the twentieth century. 

Change has been slow, but it has been pro- 
nounced. The improvement has been twofold: 
journalistically, in better news coverage, better 
layout, more responsible editorializing; morally, 
in terms of the race issue. Race is the standard by 
which all Southern newspapers must be judged 
because it is the issue that has molded the South 
and its people. Southern newspapers are dealing 
with race more moderately, more objectively now 
than they were a few years ago. They are forces 
of accommodation rather than obstruction, and 
the South is surely a better place for it. Several 
Southern papers have indicated that they are will- 
ing, even eager, to add Negroes to their staffs. The 
Birmingham News, which played down the Bir- 
mingham riots of 1963 to a shameful degree, is 
sending reporters after race stories all over the 
Deep South. The Montgomery Advertiser and 
the Alabama Journal, under Carmage Walls, 
their enlightened new owner, are providing op- 
position to George Wallace. In Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, even the Clarion-Ledger and the Daily 
News, quite possibly the worst metropolitan 
papers in the United States, have eliminated 
some of their most flagrant anti-Negro and anti- 
Yankee excesses. 

This general improvement is blighted by the 
lackluster performance of the papers in the 


South’s largest and most vibrant city, Atlanta. 
Aside from Ralph McGill, who earned much of 
the reputation of the Journal and the Constitu- 
tion, the papers’ only really strong point is the 
editorial page work of a handful of bright, sensi- 
tive young men—Journal columnist Reese Cleg- 
horn; Constitution editor Eugene Patterson and 
columnist Bruce Galphin, who have made the 
Constitution’s editorial page one of the finest in 
the nation. 

The youth of this small group illustrates an im- 
portant point about the change in Southern news- 
papers. Their new policies are often instituted by 
men who are young or new or both. Patterson is 
43. The Nashville Tennessean’s publisher, Amon 
Evans, is 33; its editor, John Seigenthaler, is 39. 
William McDonald and Ray Jenkins, who run 
the editorial pages of the Montgomery Advertiser 
and Alabama Journal, respectively, are both 
around 40. The notable improvement in the Co- 
lumbia State dates from the hiring of 40-year- 
old John McGee as general manager; in his five 
years the State, in the words of its executive news 
editor, Charles Wickenberg, “has joined the 
world.” 

Historically, Southern newspapers have failed 
to prepare the people of the South for the great 
changes, economic as well as social, that have buf- 
feted them. In some cases, such as the demise of 
the cotton economy, the papers themselves did not 
understand the changes. In others, including the 
Negro revolution, they understood but refused 
to lead. 

“The newspapers of the South failed to com- 
prehend the whole meaning of the shift away 
from cotton on a people crippled by segregation,” 
Ralph McGill has said. “And when the civil- 
rights movement came, most Southern news- 
papers reacted like most Southern churches; they 
reflected their environment, the homogeneity of 
their local customs and traditions. In cities and 
states where newspapers abdicated their responsi- 
bilities most-—-Louisiana and Mississippi, for in- 
stance—there was the most racial trouble.” 

The first decade of the civil-rights movement 
placed intense pressure on the white South, in the 
form of huge demonstrations, unfavorable court 
decisions, and uninvited criticism from the North. 


From the outset, the response of most Southern 
newspapers was bitterness and defiance. When 
“the Movement” came to town, the newspaper 
reacted by playing down or ignoring the story in 
its news columns while at the same time inveigh- 
ing against “civil rights’ on its editorial pages. 
Birmingham, Charleston, New Orleans, and Au- 
gusta, Georgia, were prime examples. 

In Birmingham, the News and the Post-Herald 
treated the opening rounds of the 1963 riots with 
short stories on inside pages and a policy of page 
two but no farther. Out-of-town and foreign 
newsmen, who flocked into the city, were aston- 
ished at the subdued play given by the local 
papers to a story of global importance. A three- 
hour riot finally jolted the two papers into cover- 
ing the trouble and editorializing responsibly. In 
Charleston, a Negro boycott in the early 1960's 
went unreported for more than a month in the 
News and Courier and in its little sister, the Eve- 
ning Post. Pickets paraded downtown on King 
Street, harried merchants agreed to hire Negroes, 
and the newspapers remained silent. “The news- 
paper is not interested in promoting boycotts,” the 
editor, Thomas R. Waring, told an outside repor- 
ter. “The purpose of the newspaper is to promote 
business rather than tear it down.” Only after 
irate Charleston Negroes gave the story to The 
Charlotte Observer and the Observer sent a man 
to cover it, did the Charleston press tell its read- 
ers about the boycott. 

The newer trend has been to cover rather than 
to ignore hometown racial problems. The cover- 
age of the Selma Times-Journal, during the long 
struggle in its city, was excellent. Under its pub- 
lisher, Roswell Falkenberry, and its assistant editor, 
Art Capell, the Times-Journal covered the Selma 
racial news as if it were the biggest story in the 
country, which for a time it was. Its stories often 
were so complete that other newsmen used them 
as prime sources. No one, for example, carried so 
complete a story of the troopers’ beating of the 
marchers at the Pettus bridge. On the editorial 
page, meanwhile, Falkenberry called for law and 
order; in the power struggle between the moderate 
director of public safety, Wilson Baker, and the 
sheriff, Jim Clark, he took a firm pro-Baker posi- 
tion. The Times-Journal performance, some jour- 
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nalists asserted, was worthy of a Pulitzer Prize. 

“Most of the papers that strongly opposed the 
civil-rights movement, so strongly that they them- 
selves at times incited violence, are moderating 
now,” says John Seigenthaler, of The Nashville 
Tennessean. “In many cases, it’s because they’ve 
become unpopular in their own communities. ‘The 
local power structures have found that violent 
opposition really damages the community, and 
they have pressured the papers into providing 
some leadership.” 

C.A. (Pete) McKnight, editor of The Charlotte 
Observer, has remarked: “There is still some re- 
fiex action in the editorial comments but it’s about 
as bad and distorted as the knee-jerk liberalism of 
some Northern papers who thought it was all so 
simple until it happened in their own back yards.” 

“The world has moved a long way since 1954,” 


Rivals: Nashville papers during 1966 primary campaign 
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says Waring, “‘and the tone of editorials through- 
out the South sounds different today. We don’t 
talk about the South not ‘giving in’ now. We try 
to be realistic and not so flamboyant as perhaps 
was the style back then.” This, Waring freely 
acknowledges, is largely for practical reasons: 
‘Some of us have moderated the language we use 
because the treatment of us in the national press 
has been so severe that we find we’re more effec- 
tive by being more moderate.” 

With the increased number of moderate voices, 
the old Southern liberal journalists — Hodding 
Carter, Jonathan Daniels of Raleigh, Ralph Mc- 
Gill—no longer sound like lonely prophets. Indeed, 
with the swift course of the Negro revolution, they 
no longer seem very liberal. Carter, for instance, 
now tends to talk not of changing the Old South 
but of saving some parts of it. Last December he 
wrote an article in The New York Times Maga- 
zine in which he decried the South’s loss of alleged 
human values of the Old Order. “If these are the 
yearnings of a ‘Southern liberal,” an irate reader 
wrote the magazine, “for what does the segrega- 
tionist yearn?” 

Many Southern editors would agree with an 
observer of all the nation’s newspapers who has 
commented: ‘“The newswriting in the good papers 
of the South is the best in the United States. 
Something happens to the English language when 
it hits the concrete streets of a big city. It becomes 
smothered by smog and urban problems. But, 
damn, in the good newswriting from the South 
you can smell the dust on the farms, you can hear 
the dogs bark.” 

The Constitution’s Gene Patterson is one who 
agrees, and only a little less lyrically: “There is 
something in the air, the soil, the poverty, the 
prejudice of this region that makes a man think a 
little deeper, care a little more and, it seems, write 
a little better.” 

‘T think that’s a bunch of crap,” is the reply of 
Sylvan Meyer, editor of the small but highly 
respected Gainesville Daily Times. “Our news- 
paper writing has improved but most of the credit 
has to go to the reader, who is more critical, more 
demanding nowadays.” 


There are fine newspapers in many states of the 
South— the Miami Herald and St. Petersburg 








Times in Florida, the Arkansas Gazette of Little 
Rock and the Pine Bluff Commercial, the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. The concern here, however, 
is with the Southeast, with papers in the half- 
dozen states that have borne the brunt of the 
Negro revolution. There have been a few good 
and responsible newspapers in the area for many 
years, and these papers are becoming even better. 
Three that fit readily into this category are The 
Charlotte Observer, The Nashville Tennessean, 
and The Chattanooga Times. 


The Observer is the best paper in a state of 


A newspaper map of the South 


good papers. Part of the Knight chain, the 
Observer has a publisher who is a firm segrega- 
tionist, but that hasn’t stopped the paper from 
being one of the South’s leading voices for racial 
moderation. The Observer's editor, Pete Mc- 
Knight, sets editorial policies with no interference 
from above. He has been a strong force for racial 
peace and progress in Charlotte. 

At times this has meant altering the coverage 
that would normally have been given local 
demonstrations (for instance, temporarily with- 
holding the names of business concerns that had 
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agreed to desegregate ). That is a difficult decision 
for an honest editor to make, but McKnight be- 
lieves his city deserves the newspaper’s cooperation. 

The Observer has an excellent photographic 
staff, a fine young Washington correspondent in 
James K. Batten and a women’s department that 
has been emancipated from the dreary round of 
teas and weddings. “Our gals can dig into any 
serious story,” McKnight has remarked. “Crime, 
VD, anything.” In contrast with the larger papers 
in Atlanta, the Observer has substantially raised 
its pay for starting reporters and now hires them 
primarily from the best journalism schools. 

Like all good Southern papers, the Observer is 
steadily eliminating differences in news treatment 
based on race. 

For generations Negroes have been treated in 
one of two ways by Southern papers—ignored, 
as if they weren’t there at all, or given separate 
treatment in “Negro editions.” When they got 
into the regular news columns, which was seldom, 
it was usually for being suspected or convicted 
of committing a crime, and then the editors 
were happy to point out that they were Negroes. 

While the Negro is still largely the forgotten 
man in news coverage outside of civil rights, 
special treatment of him is becoming a historical 
curiosity. Few papers still have Negro editions. The 
Montgomery Advertiser and the Alabama Journal 
ended thirty years of separate editions because 
they were uneconomical. The big holdout in news- 
column integration is in the society pages, but 
announcements and even pictures of Negro 
engagements and weddings are becoming more 
common every year. So are integrated obituary 
notices. Courtesy titles of ““Miss” and “Mrs.” for 
Negro women are now standard practice; even 
the Jackson Daily News, which two years ago 
referred to an NAACP official, Althea Simmons, 
as “the Simmons woman,” has taken that step. 
Most Southern editors now follow a policy like 
that of the Columbia papers, which, in the words 
of the executive news editor, Charles Wickenberg, 
‘only identify a Negro in a story when there’s a 
point to it.” The question still is, when is there 
a point to it? Try as they may, many of the “best” 
papers can’t seem to resist identifying the race of 
a Negro robber or gunman. 
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The Tennessean, fine a paper as it is, had a 
spell of cutting back its coverage of local race 
problems. That occurred in the early 1960's as 
part of a general retrenchment that cost the 
Tennessean a number of its top staffers, includ- 
ing ‘Tom Wicker, now Washington bureau chief 
of The New York Times. When Amon Evans 
became publisher in 1964, he made an old report- 
ing buddy, John Seigenthaler, his editor. Evans 
and Seigenthaler restored the paper’s traditional 
broad news coverage. 

The Tennessean and the strongly conservative 
Nashville Banner carry on one of journalism’s 
liveliest rivalries; even the clocks at the two papers, 
according to a Nashville joke, don’t agree. Politics 
is the heart of the rivalry, and as Seigenthaler 
admits, “we both take our politics seriously, some- 
times too seriously.” Both papers took their politics 
too seriously, and their public responsibilities too 
lightly, in the Democratic gubernatorial primary 
last summer. The Tennessean, all out for John 
Hooker, and the Banner, all out for Buford Elling- 
ton, each slighted the opposing candidate and 
lauded its own in the news columns as well as 
on the editorial page. The Banner led one “news” 
story with, “John J. Hooker Jr.’s campaign forces 
have begun to dump money over the state at the 
precinct level, particularly into mainly Negro 
wards, in an effort to boost the Nashville attorney’s 
sagging bid for governor.” 

‘The Tennessean’s prize effort was an eight-page 
special section, not a paid advertisement but 
“news,” in which Hooker was headlined as “A 
Man Committed to His Profession” and his cam- 
paign characterized as “keyed to ‘Tennessee's 
future ... buat on new ideas.” Political insiders 
feel that the Tennessean’s fervent embracing of 
Hooker cost him thousands of votes and perhaps 
even the election. 

The Chattanooga Times is another fine paper 
in a highly competitive situation. The morning 
Times and the evening News-Free Press compete 
politically and financially with an almost mes- 
sianic fervor. The Times, owned by the same 
family as The New York Times, is the sober, 
responsible voice of Eastern-style liberalism, while 
the News Free-Press mirrors the bedrock con- 
servatism of its publisher, Roy McDonald. 








Oddly, the two papers coexisted for twenty-four 
years in a single building with a joint financial 
arrangement, all the while trying to grind each 
other into the ground. That arrangement was 
terminated last year, and the opposing empires 
now are not only running their own business 
affairs, they are publishing directly competitive 
newspapers: McDonald has moved back into the 
Sunday field, and the Times publisher, Mrs. Ruth 
Sulzberger Golden, has launched an evening paper 
called the Post. Mrs. Golden hopes the sprightly, 
local-oriented Post will whittle down the circula- 
tion lead that McDonald’s paper has consistently 
held dver the Times. McDonald insists he is not 
worried. “They're out to break me,” he has said 
of his rivals, “but they're not as smart as they 
think. I'll tell you, I'd rather have them for com- 
petition than anybody else. I mean, I could have 
had Knight or Sammy Newhouse or some other 
sharp operator in here.” 

In Charleston, Columbia, Montgomery, and 
Birmingham, newspapers have shown marked 
improvement. 

In the case of Charleston’s News and Courier, 
almost anything would have been an improve- 
ment. It had been one of the fiercest resisters in 
all of Dixie, with an editorial page described by a 
Time magazine correspondent as “one long, con- 
tinuous, high-fidelity rebel yell.” For years, the 
paper derided Negroes, Northerners and federal 
agents as ingrates and interlopers. Tom Waring 
speaks more moderately today. Now he laments 
the civil-rights movement not so much as an inva- 
sion of the South as of individual freedom. And he 
has softened his charge that a “paper curtain” 
hangs along the Mason-Dixon line, preventing the 
South from telling its true story in the Northern 
press. 

Waring, who has been with the News and 
Courier for forty years, has made efforts to im- 
prove the paper’s news operation. The News and 
Courier staffs several bureaus, and its political 
reporting, like that of the Columbia State, is better 
than average. Waring and some of his staffers 
are intrepid traveler-reporters; last year the News 
and Courier’s Billy Bowles won the Ernie Pyle 
award for his reporting in Viet Nam. Not sur- 
prisingly, one of Waring’s favorite foreign subjects 


Spot check: Southern papers and a decision 


The Review checked sixteen leading morning 
dailies of the South for coverage June 20 of the 
much-discussed ruling by U. S. Circuit Judge J. 
Skelly Wright in Washington on District of Colum- 
bia school segregation. Six papers —the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, The Charlotte Observer, 
The Tampa Tribune, the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, The Nashville Tennessean, and the Arkan- 
sas Gazette — did not carry any story in editions 
received by the Review. Five— the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, the Atlanta Constitution, the 
Raleigh News & Observer, and the Jackson 
Clarion-Ledger — carried stories inside the paper. 
Five carried front-page stories: They were: 
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Orlando Sentinel: 
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is South Africa and its handling of “the problem.” 

Three years ago, apparently without pressure, 
Waring hired a teacher named Rudolph Pyatt as 
the city’s first Negro reporter. He is proud of that 
act, and he chuckles when recalling a conversation 
with the editor of the Los Angeles Times: “He 
said they were having a devil of a time finding 
good Negro reporters. I said ‘You mean you have 
500,000 Negrdes out there and you can’t find a 
reporter among them, while I can walk down the 
street in little old Charleston and come up with a 
good man right away?” 

Until their liberation in the early ’60s, the 
Columbia State and Record were ruled by an 
ancien régime that espoused strictly Southern 
politics and practiced small-town journalism. In 
the words of its executive news editor: “The State 
was like a great big old weekly that happened to 
come out every day.” The editor, Sam Latimer, 
who never drank or smoked or married, once illus- 
trated his front-page Sunday column with an 
engraving of a calendar picture of the Grand 
Canyon. The papers for years ran vivid front-page 
stories of South Carolina’s executions, recording 
such details as ‘“‘a wisp of blue smoke curled from 
under the condemned man’s hood and the scent of 
burning flesh filled the small room.” Handouts ran 
as news, frequently a column in length. 

John McGee, hired from the News and Courier 
to be general manager, instituted sweeping 
changes. He packed more news into a smaller 
news hole, set up severa! bureaus and made at- 
tractive offers to get competent people. The “new” 
State showed its mettle in 1962 with painstaking 
cgverage and responsible editorializing on the in- 
tegration of Clemson College. The paper recently 
sent reporters to Europe and to Viet Nam, and it 
routinely staffs such out-of-state attractions as the 
Southern governors conference and the New York 
fashion showings. 

The Birmingham News, a Newhouse news- 
paper, remains devoted to the interests of the 
city’s Establishment, but today few people would 
expect it to urge readers, as it did for days after 
the church bombing in 1963, to “Fly the Banners 
of Confidence: Tell 100 persons today this [flat- 
tering} fact about our city... .” 

Since 1963, the paper has acquired a new 
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diligence, particularly in the matter of gathering 
news. The News, as one of its reporters says, 
“covered the hell out of Selma,” with at least one 
staff man and often two on the scene almost all 
the time. It also covered the Atlanta riots of last 
September, James Meredith’s Mississippi marches, 
and even the 1965 school-integration hassle in 
tiny Crawfordville, Georgia. It covers its own 
state as well as any paper in the South. Yet the 
question remains in the minds of many: would 
the News now “cover the hell out of” race trouble 
in Birmingham? 

Until 1963, the Mongomery Advertiser was 
ruled editorially by Grover Cleveland Hall, Jr., 
who was enamored of conservative politics and 
George Wallace. That year the Advertiser and its 
evening counterpart, the Journal, were purchased 
by Carmage Walls, a political moderate. Last fall, 
after many months of backstage bickering, Walls 
dismissed Hall and reshaped the newspapers in 
Alabama’s capital to reflect his own anti-Wallace 
sentiments. The Advertiser's William McDonald 
has roasted Wallace on numerous occasions, most 
memorably after state troopers beat up the Selma 
marchers that March Sunday in 1965. In a bitter 
editorial, McDonald wrote: “By dumb, cruel and 
vastly excessive force, we have made new civil- 
rights legislation, not considered likely earlier, al- 
most a dead certainty. Given enough rope, our 
strategists will hang the state in a vainglorious self- 
immolation. Now is the hour for excuses and 
elaborate denials, for imputing all blame.to press 
and outside agitators, none to inside imbecility.” 

The Journal, under its editorial-page editor, 
Ray Jenkins, has been no less critical of the 
Wallaces. In his final pre-election editorial last 
fall, Jenkins denounced Wallace as a self-styled 
conservative who “mocks the very bedrock of 
conservative government — the Constitution” and 
said “his hysterical outcries against the United 
States government ... have created something 
approaching a general psychosis in this state.” 
McDonald and Jenkins are not liberals (in the 
McDonald editorial quoted above, there were 
references to Martin Luther King as “ruthless” 
and “the demagogue’’), but they are strongly for 
law and order and peaceful change. Yet their 
attacks on Wallace may help rather than hurt 
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Jackson Daily News reached into Mississippi's 
past for lead headline on a recent afternoon 


him. Certainly Wallace, man and mood, are as 
strong in Alabama today as they have ever been. 
Perhaps such attacks are too shallow to be effec- 
tive. Charles Morgan, a lawyer for the American 
Civil Liberties Union who wrote a book on his ex- 
periences in Birmingham, puts the problem this 
way: “You can’t just talk about a man when 
everyone in the state disagrees with you. You've 
got to talk about the things that produce the man.” 

Mississippi has the weakest press of any state in 
the South, one sure reason for the terrible difficulty 
the state has had accepting the changes thrust 
upon it. The leaders of the pack are also the 
biggest — Jackson’s Clarion-Ledger and Daily 
News, two papers that show little interest in raising 
themselves to the national norm. The papers are 


owned by two brothers, Thomas M. and Robert 
M. Hederman. Neither paper covers much news, 
even when it originates in Jackson. It is not un- 
usual for the News to use wire-service copy on 
legislative sessions that are held a few blocks from 
the city room. Both are fond of printing pictures 
of civic-club officers and stories on such topics as 
new books at the library. The Clarion specializes 
in frent-page color photographs of the most 
innocuous subjects imaginable: the new Miss 
Dew Drop, for instance, or a young Jackson 
matron posing on her patio. 

But the fame of the Hederman papers rests on 
their splenetic and at times vicious columns and 
editorials. The prime subject, of course, is race. 
The News editor, Jimmy Ward, likes to crack 
racist jokes in his front-page column and to ful- 
minate against “unwashed beatniks” and “uppity 
Negroes.” A sample Ward joke, after the Selma- 
Mongomery march: Martin Luther King should 
be commended by Governor Wallace —“‘for black- 
topping Highway 80.” On the Clarion, a thin, 
highly nervous man named Tom Ethridge flays 
everything that threatens what he calls “Missis- 
sippi’s established order.” Ethridge advocated 
using flame throwers against Negro rioters in 
Watts and recommended that certain Ole Miss 
professors indulge in self-immolation. 

Ethridge, Ward, and their group are becoming 
somewhat less outrageous; perhaps they are just 
getting tired. But the people who write letters to 
the two papers, as vindictive a lot as ever put pen 
to paper, carry on the grand tradition. 

New Orleans’ Times-Picayune is a different 
story, but also sad. It carries an: ample amount 
of news and presents it fairly. The challenge for 
the reader is to find the stories among the huge 
display ads and then to dig from the verbiage a 
decent idea of what happened to whom. The 
Times-Picayune shows little imagination in pre- 
senting the news; it runs long, obtuse stories 
under one-column heads and has a front-page 
layout that can be charitably described as dull. 
Worst of all, it commits daily the sin of running 
full-page ads on the first pages of its split sections; 
this is to take advantage of the sharp rivalry be- 
tween the city’s biggest department stores, Maison 


Blanche and D.H. Holmes. 
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The Times-Pic and evening States-Item were 
purchased in 1962 by Samuel Newhouse for $42 
million, the most money paid to that date for a 
newspaper property. Under the new setup, as 
under the old, the editorial boss of both papers is 
George W. Healy, Jr., who is known by his staff 
as a fierce nit-picker. 

The States-Item, once a splashy paper with a 
talent for breaking local stories, has been non- 
descript in recent years. It returned to its tradi- 
tional ways earlier this year in breaking the story 
of District Attorney Jim Garrison’s investigation 
into the Kennedy assassination. 

The two papers have a fair amount of talent 
on hand, but it seldom shows through. The Times- 
Pic’s Bill Minor, who runs the Jackson bureau, 
is the best reporter in Mississippi. Minor, who 
has been in Jackson for twenty years, has managed 
to maintain both a sense of humor and a wide- 
spread network of white sources in the Magnolia 
State. 

The second best source of important Mississippi 
news is the Memphis Commercial Appeal, which 
outsells the Jackson papers by a wide margin in 
the north of the state. The Commercial Appeal, 
a paper with a conservative, responsible editorial 
page, runs several columns of Mississippi news 
every day. 

The intelligent reader is not too disappointed 
in such papers as the Jackson pair, because he has 
learned to expect little from them. The truly dis- 
appointing newspapers in the South are Atlanta’s 
Jourgal and Constitution. Their overblown repu- 
tations rest on their sensible approach to the race 
issue and on the famous men who have worked 
for them — Henry Grady, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Erskine Caldwell, Harold Ross, Ralph McGill. 
The fact is that while Atlanta and the South have 
grown tremendously in size and importance, the 
Atlanta papers have not grown with them. Al- 
though the Constitution proclaims itself “The 
South’s Standard Newspaper” and the Journal 
boasts that it “Covers Dixie Like the Dew,” the 
old mottoes have a hollow ring. The news cover- 
age of the Journal and Constitution pales by com- 
parison with that of papers in much smaller 
Southern cities. 


Each paper has only one staff man located out- 
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side Atlanta—in Washington, where he has 
time for little but reporting the utterances, how- 
ever inconsequential, of the Georgia congressional 
delegation. Each sends reporters out of Georgia 
only occasionally, covering neighboring Alabama 
and Mississippi less frequently than do papers in 
far-flung areas of the country. Both papers cover 
Southeastern college football with task forces (ten 
to twelve men on an average fall Saturday), yet 
they do not cover general news beyond the con- 
fines of Georgia. Florida State’s game at North- 
western is staffed, the historic Selma civil-rights 
campaign is not. Deserted by a steady stream of 
their best reporters, the Journal and the Constitu- 
tion are living today largely on their reputation. 

The Atlanta papers’ failure to cover the Selma 
civil rights campaign was their worst, but not 
their only, serious omission in recent years. Many 
staff men are convinced that the papers in recent 
years have consciously played down racial news — 
be it from Atlanta or from elsewhere. That might 
explain the experience of a Journal reporter, Paul 
Valentine, in trying to cover the dinner arranged 
by the city’s white power structure in 1965 to 
honor the Nobel Prize winner Martin Luther 
King. When Valentine found that no one was 
assigned to the dinner, he asked his managing 
editor if he could cover it. “If you really want to,” 
was the diffident reply. It was understood that, 
because the dinner was at night, Valentine would 
be working on his own time, without compensa- 
tion. The Journal ran his copy routinely on an 
inside page; the Constitution did likewise with its 
meager story of the dinner. Thus was one of the 
memorable events in Atlanta history covered by 
the local press. 

Newspaper managements are not known for 
free spending, but Atlanta Newspapers, Inc., is 
unusually tight-fisted for a major city operation. 
The Journal and Constitution operate in a mo- 
nopoly situation (their first competition in years, 
the right-wing Atlanta Times, died two years ago 
after a brief and unproductive existence), and 
Atlanta Newspapers, Inc., does not need to put 
out good papers. As a Constitution reporter has 
said, ‘““Not covering Selma didn’t cost us a single 
reader or a single department-store ad.” The 
head man is Jack Tarver, a Georgian who started 











on the news side of the business. Tarver was a 
first-rate columnist on the Constitution before he 
switched to the corporate side. Now, as chief of 
both papers, his job is to make money for the 
parent company, Cox Enterprises. He does that 
job very well. Ralph McGill, contrary to the 
commer belief, has no control over the news 
operations; neither does the Constitution’s editor, 
Gene Patterson, who runs only the editorial page. 

Jack Tarver uses his power for good and ill. 
On the one hand, he stoutly supports the inde- 
pendence and moderate-to-liberal politics of his 
papers’ editorial pages. One of his staff members 
has remarked: “Tarver has seen to it that Ralph 
McGill survived, in the face of threats from read- 
ers and advertisers, and if he never does anything 
else, that will remain a major accomplishment.” 
Nowadays the papers’ younger editorialists grow 
quite liberal at times; Tarver does not interfere. 

On the other hand, Tarver keeps the news 
operations tightly confined, and he does not act 
to slow the alarming rate at which good men de- 
part his papers; eight or nine, including Valen- 
tine, have left in the last three years. The most 
critical recent loss was Jack Nelson, a Pulitzer 
Prize winner and one of the best newspaper re- 
porters in the South, who quit the Constitution 
two years ago to join the Los Angeles Times. A 
few months ago, the Journal heavy-handedly but 
successfully squelched an attempt by its staffers 
to form a local union, not realizing or not caring 
that putting down a local only increases the pros- 
pect of affiliation with the American Newspaper 
Guild. (Not a single Deep South paper, at the 
present time, is under Guild contract. ) 

Patterson explains the Atlanta papers’ attrition 
rate as a natural process of good men wanting to 
move on to bigger cities and more exciting assign- 
ments. But Atlanta is a big city, and the South 
is an exciting assignment. Atlanta’s newspapers 
should be attracting top-flight men, not losing 
them. “A lot of us have no aspirations to work 
anywhere but here,” a Journal reporter has re- 
marked, “but there’s damned little incentive for 
anybody to stay.” 

There is a brighter development in Atlanta. 
Clark College is preparing young Negroes for 
places that are sure to become available on 


“white” newspapers. The Clark program, run 
until recently by a freelance writer, George Mc- 
Millan, has already proved successful. Last year, 
after only four months of journalistic training, 
twelve of McMillan’s students got summer jobs 
formerly given to whites, three of them on daily 
newspapers; ten of the twelve performed so well 
that they were offered permanent positions. This 
summer six Clark students are working on daily 
newspapers, including the New York Post, the 
Columbia Record, and the St. Petersburg Times. 
The Clark journalism workshop constitutes the 
only journalism program in America’s Negro 
colleges, for until now they have seen no point in 
preparing Negroes for an occupation they could 
hardly hope to enter. 

In trying to place last year’s students, McMil- 
lan got a cold shoulder from the Atlanta Consti- 
tution and Journal. “I tried for four months to 
get a satisfactory interview with those papers,” 
he recalls. “When I finally got one, the managing 
editors made it plain that they didn’t intend to 
hire a Negro reporter. They said they recognized 
they might be pressured into it at some point, but 
clearly that point hadn’t arrived.” The Consti- 
tution did hire a Negro newsman shortly before 
McMillan launched his program, but the man 
quit, complaining to friends that he was unable 
to get himself assigned to other than ‘“‘Negro”’ 
stories. 

It may be that the South’s greatest need at this 
point is for a regional newspaper, a paper that 
will cover and speak to the South as The New 
York Times does in the East and as the Los An- 
geles Times is starting to do in the West. If such 
a paper is to develop, it can only be in Atlanta, 
which is indisputably the region’s leading city. 

Now that all but a few Southern papers have 
accepted the inevitability of the Negro revolution, 
they should begin to interpret it in terms mean- 
ingful to their readers. 

“Only a few of our papers are really getting 
into the meat and potatoes of our own community 
relationships,” says the Gainesville editor, Sylvan 
Meyer, “into the job of human engineering that 
lies at the root, helping our readers understand 
what’s going on and why. All of us could be doing 
a whole lot more.” 
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notebook 


Counting-house journalism 


Across the nation, we have had healthy indica- 
cations that both newspapers and major adver- 
tisers have been growing up in respect to freedom 
of editorial matter from advertiser control. Wit- 
ness all the articles on cigarettes and health and 
the recent reporis on mass callbacks of automo- 
biles for modifications (a type of story that dates 
only from the Ralph Nader book). 

At the same time, there come to this office dis- 
turbingly frequent reports indicating an almost 
childish toadying to advertisers by a minority of 
newspapers. A case in point is that of The Houston 
Post, which suddenly dropped in midstream a se- 
ries of articles on what to look out for in buying a 
used car—because local used-car dealers objected. 
More disturbing yet were the findings of Timothy 
William Hubbard of the University of Missouri 
in a survey last year of the business and financial 
editors of 162 daily newspapers. Of these 22.6 per 
cent indicated that, as a matter of routine, they 
felt compelled to “puff up or alter or downgrade” 
business stories at the request of advertisers, such 
requests most often coming through their news- 
papers’ advertising departments. 

The business editor of one 170,000-circulation 
daily in upstate New York reported: “One of my 
biggest problems is finding time to write captions 
for all the puff photos that are ‘musts’ from the 
ad department.” A business editor of a large New 
England daily reported that his copy was “‘cen- 
sored” by the advertising department before going 


into type. 
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Ethics report 


Since the above was written, The Wall Street 
Journal has published a five-column round-up on 
journalistic ethics. It finds steady improvement 
but many papers still far short of ‘“‘any summit of 
ethical purity.” The Journal tells of a number of 
small dailies in California that published an edi- 
torial endorsing the Detroit position on auto safety 
—a canned product sent to them by a San Fran- 
cisco advertising agency. It cites cases (the Dallas 
Times-Herald and the Herald-News in Passaic- 
Clifton, N.J.) of industrial-business pages on 
which the advertiser gets puff stories in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of advertising he buys. It 
alludes to many cases of suppression or under- 
playing of stories at the behest of advertisers. It 
adds that “a sizeable minority of newspapers still 
are putty in the hands of their advertisers.” 

The worst cases in the Journal’s article and in 
the Review's own files are generally those of (1) 
small dailies struggling to build up advertising or 
(2) large dailies in cities where there is newspaper 
competition, with each newspaper offering bait to 
try to lure advertisers away from the other. This 
perhaps adds weight to the argument of a pub- 
lisher friend of this writer who insists that there 
are “harsh realities” that have to be faced by a 
publisher and that “‘you university people are too 
idealistic and unrealistic.” 

We submit, however, that one of our proper 
functions is that of seeming a bit “impractical,” 
raising our sights above some of the crasser “‘reali- 
ties,” and urging publishers to reconsider whether 
they are as real as they seem. We are buttressed 
in this by the increasing number of examples of 
successful newspapers, large and small, which be- 
lieve that cheating the reader by tampering with 
the news is not only dishonest but is also short- 
sighted business practice. They have demon- 
strated, even in a few highly competitive markets, 
that the smart advertiser is buying not special 
favors but access to attentive and loyal readership 
that respects and trusts the medium. 


EDWARD W. BARRETT 








STA-the muffled voice 


By RONALD |. RUBIN 


Despite the mounting military commitment of 
the United States in Viet Nam, the Johnson ad- 
ministration insists that the war will be ultimately 
won through political or civic action programs. 
What this argument means is that the administra- 
tion considers propaganda activities crucial in the 
Vietnamese struggle. However, the United States 
Information Agency, the official government 
agency courting foreign public opinion, is hardly 
up to the goal administration leaders envisage 
for it. 

Thus far, there have been published few studies 
sifting the USIA’s role in Viet Nam. John Meck- 
lin, public affairs officer (a senior agency post) 
in Viet Nam, from May, 1962, through January, 
1964, wrote Mission in Torment (1965), a per- 
sonal account of his term in Viet Nam. Mecklin 
touches only occasionally on the effort of the 
USIS (as the agency is known abroad) to try to 
turn the Vietnamese against the Viet Cong. Viet 
Cong by Douglas Pike, another USIA staffer, was 
published in November, 1966. This work deals 
with the insurgents rather than the question of 
the agency's activities in Viet Nam. 

Nevertheless, certain historic obstacles prevent- 
ing the agency from successfully reaching foreign 
audiences could be assumed to be present in its 
work in Viet Nam as well. These problems also 
block the USIA’s efforts in swaying allied and 
third world opinion. To be sure, America’s tar- 
nished image may be dismissed as the sorry after- 
math of a misguided military commitment. On a 
more realistic level, the agency's difficulties in 
Viet Nam and elsewhere stem from three sources: 
from within the USIA itself, from the attitude of 
Congress, and from the policies of other foreign 
affairs departments in the executive branch. 

Internally, the USIA has been unable to de- 
termine whether its purpose is to serve as an infor- 


mation or propaganda organization, or both si- 


multaneously. This issue has troubled the agency 
since its creation in 1953. As a result, the foreign 
information program has oscillated between a stri- 
dent preoccupation with communism on the one 
hand and the casual release of material about 
American life on the other. In fairness, it must 
be said that a parade of six directors in fourteen 
years (three during the heightening involvement 
of the United States in Viet Nam since 1961), 
each with differing ideas of mission, could not 
be expected to provide continuity. 

A further shortcoming within the USIA is its 
failure to define clearly the nature of the public 
opinion it aims to influence. Should it concentrate 
on elites or masses? Is it wise to invest the agency's 
resources on the comparatively few members of 
the ruling classes — whose continuity in office is 
especially uncertain in developing nations — or in 
wider campaigns involving large numbers? 

Presumably, in guerrilla or counter-insurgency 
wars, such as the one in Viet Nam, propaganda 
tries to persuade a large number of people. But 
how are the Vietnamese to be reached? For the 
fiscal year 1966, 103 Americans were budgeted 
for the information program in Viet Nam (a high 
figure, in view of the fact that there are only 156 
Americans stationed at USIA posts in all of non- 
Should this USIA group 
directly court the “man on the street” in Viet Nam 


Communist Europe 


or seek to reach him indirectly through local of- 
ficials? 

A revealing exchange between two agency 
staffers took place on this issue three years ago in 
the State Department’s house organ, the Foreign 
Service Journal. John P. McKnight of the USIA 


Ronald I. Rubin, a teacher of political science 
in the City University of New York, wrote a doc- 
toral study of the USIA. 
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noted that a touring Congressman had once asked 
him: “What would you do if we gave you just 
$20 in program money for the entire year?” His 
reply: “I’d take the Minister of Education out, 
give him the best lunch money would buy, and 
try to persuade him to install courses in American 
civilization in all the universities.” 

Arthur Goodfriend, another agency hand, took 
the other side (using a slightly larger fund). He 
wrote in the Journal: “Shooting from the hip, I 
said I’d invest $5 in a week-long bus tour of the 
boondocks, living off the land and talking to the 
people. On the basis of what I learned, I'd try 
to figure out how USIS...could sensibly meet 
their felt needs. ...The remaining $45 I’d turn 
back to the Treasury.” 

A second concern of the USIA is its unhappy 
record in Congressional relations. At least six ma- 
jor committees and an even larger number of 
subcommittees exercise jurisdiction over foreign 
information programs. Despite such fragmenta- 
tion, the House subcommittee on appropriations, 
headed by Representative John J. Rooney of 
Brooklyn, New York, serves as the main agency 
watchdog. Rooney’s subcommittee has uncovered 
flaws in the information program, yet committee 
members lack precise notions of the objectives of 
the USIA — especially in Viet Nam — and the 
annual hearings reveal their underlying suspicion 
of the USIA. 

The result of limited Congressional understand- 
ing of the information program is that USIA ap- 
propriations fluctuate annually. Standards for 
USIA budgets are based not so much on exacting 
analysis of the agency’s long-term needs as they 
are on particular international incidents. 

It appears unlikely that the Viet Nam situation 
will stir Congress to treat the agency more realis- 
tically than it has in the past. The legislators lay 
the USIA failures not to a lack of funds but to 
a lack of spirit. A senior Republican Senator on 
the Foreign Relations Committee told me that 
USIA officers he met overseas were “almost in- 
variably dedicated and enthusiastic individuals; 
most of them are well trained in the media in 
which they operate.” He added: “Primarily, it 
is the failure to staff at the Washington end of 
the operation our various offices with people with 
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adequate training... that has caused the USIA 
to fail to measure up fully to the bright-eyed ex- 
pectations we had for it back there in 1947 and 
1948 when it was being conceived.” 

The third of the USIA’s difficulties concerns 
the other agencies making up the Executive 
Branch foreign policy establishment. According to 
a 1964 study of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, the USIA is only one of two dozen or so 
governmental agencies conducting programs 
aimed at foreign audiences. The range of depart- 
ments and agencies thus engaged is so broad as 
to include the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
TVA, and even the Post Office department, in 
addition to the State and Defense departments. 

The information function in foreign policy is 
clearly overcrowded, and this situation prevents 
the USIA from advancing its views at policy- 
making levels. In coordinating its program with 
those of other agencies, the USIA relies heavily 
on informal arrangements. The danger is that the 
agency must rely too heavily on its own resources, 
for it lacks the cooperation at times of the tradi- 
tional departments. This shortcoming is exacer- 
bated during international crises, when the USIA 
has sometimes found itself using newspaper reports 
rather than government intelligence for guidance. 
For example, the USIA was left out entirely dur- 
ing the planning of the Bay of Pigs invasion. 

President Kennedy hoped to strengthen the role 
of the USIA. He issued a well-publicized state- 
ment on January 25, 1963, which seemingly went 
far in enhancing the USIA’s position. Other gov- 
ernmental agencies were told to seek counsel from 
the agency when considering programs that would 
substantially affect foreign opinion. Notwith- 
standing such unprecedented recognition, the 
agency was still ignored. The Central Intelligence 
Agency refrained from consulting the USIA when 
it issued a controversial statement on economic 
conditions in the Soviet Union. 

The highest institutional means available to the 
USIA for influencing national policy is the seat 
its director occupies on the National Security 
Council. Early in the Kennedy Administration, 
the USIA director was made a regular participant 
at NSC meetings. Yet it is questionable that the 
presence of the USIA director on the NSC has 





increased the agency’s authority. Edward R. Mur- 
row, by strength of his personality and prestige, 
carried much more influence in Washington pol- 
icy decisions than any other agency director. 
However, as of early 1963, after being at his post 
for two years, Murrow is said to have been able 
to cite only one significant instance in which his 
views had a bearing on policy decisions. 

Over the past two years two coordination 
schemes have been set up which tend to lessen the 
isolation of the agency. Together with other for- 
eign policy agencies the USIA has begun to co- 
ordinate research programs. The agency director 
also sits on SIG (Senior Interdepartmental 
Group) with senior diplomats from other agencies. 

In sum, the three kinds of obstacles cited here — 
internal, congressional, and executive — serve to 
doom the opportunities for the USIA in Viet Nam 
and in countering disquiet that this war stimulates 
in other nations. In its favor, the USIA has pio- 
neered some impressive programs in Viet Nam: 
the “open arms” project, designed to bring about 


- voluntary enemy surrender, has shown imagina- 


tion and Viet Cong and North Vietnamese defec- 
tions are on the rise; the indefatigable Barry Zor- 
thian, head of USIA Vietnamese field operations, 
is one of the world’s most skilled propagandists. 

It is still too early to reach sure conclusions 
about the decision taken in May, 1967, to transfer 
the entire Vietnamese pacification program to the 
military. The move is defensible from the point of 
military security and as end to bureaucratic squab- 
bling. On the debit side, the consolidation sharp- 
ens the USIA’s crisis of identity; may not result 
in the military giving adequate priority to civilian 
aspects of the pacification drive; runs the danger 
of marking the USIA (as well as the Agency for 
International Development) as an arm of the mil- 
itary — a characterization that civilian pacification 
(or “revolutionary development,” as it is now 
termed ) must avoid. 

The USIA’s shortcomings are beyond the grasp 
of any single director. The incumbent, Leonard 
H. Marks, a communications lawyer, has not 
tackled the essential weakness hampering the in- 
formation programs; his chief accomplishments 
are administrative. For instance, he incorporated 


the agency’s dangling research division into the 
office of policy. 

How can a dent be made in the USIA’s self- 
perpetuating problems? The reform must be 
spurred by public opinion sensitive to the infor- 
mation role in diplomacy. In its recent report 
(March, 1967), the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on Information holds forth an encouraging pros- 
pect; it advocates a lowering of the ban on the 
domestic distribution of USIA material. 

Currently, Public Law 402, the founding legis- 
lation of the agency, is interpreted to bar the 
USIA from distributing its output within the 
United States. This prohibition stems from the 
traditional American distrust of propaganda as 
well as the fear that such an agency—or the in- 
cumbent American President—may engage in po- 
litical thought control. Accordingly, it required 
legislation in 1965 for the USIA film, John F. 
Kennedy—Years of Lightning, Day of Drums, to 
be shown to the American public. 

The commission argues that the vigilance of 
Congress and the press are adequate safeguards 
against possible USIA partisanship. Moreover, in 
“making available” USIA material upon specific 
public request several gains would be accom- 
plished. It would satisfy the American public’s 
right to know what its government is saying to 
the world. It would sharpen the agency’s product 
by bringing to bear the views of well-informed 
Americans. It would show that “there is no curtain 
between what is released abroad and what is made 
available at home.” 

The prophecy of Edward R. Murrow in 1963 
on the USIA’s tenth anniversary, applies today as 
well. Murrow argued: 

... we are therefore no longer mere publi- 
cists grinding out our appointed quota of 
press releases. This is the superficial function 
of an information effort, and one which, 


without more substance, is doomed to but 
slight effect. 


Further reading: Dr. Rubin suggests the following 
works: W. Phillips Davison’s International Political Com- 
munication (1965), Wilson P. Dizard’s The Strategy of 
Truth (1961), and Arthur E. Meyerhoff’s The Strategy 
of Persuasion (1965). 
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The Persecution and Assassination 
of Meaning, as Performed by the 
Inmates of the Pop-Culture Estab- 
lishment, Under the Direction of 
Marshall McLuhan 


It is perfectly possible to review a book, or a 
television performance, by Marshall McLuhan in 
a conventional way: Summarize what he has to say, 
evaluate it in the contexts you believe relevant, 
comment on its style and effectiveness. Why not? 
It’s been done, and sometimes very well, whether in 
tones of outrage or of adulation, or in intermediate 
frequencies. Yet by now it seems redundant. One 
McLuhan production has become very much like 
another, except in its length and in its uses of illus- 
trative material. His current opus, The Medium is 
the Massage, is mercifully short. It is offered in a 
small paperback economy size ($1.45) for the merely 
curious or interested, and in a $10.95 coffee-table 
gift version for the man who wants to be With It.* 
Béth contain 150-odd pages of pictures and typo- 
graphical displays, interspersed with a few thousand 
portentous words and slogans. In either format, the 
book is a tabloid or digest version of the author’s 
many recent television appearances and his earlier 
Understanding Media. 

I think it reasonable to assume that readers of 
the Review, whatever their other reading habits, 
have been exposed to their share of Interpretations' 
of McLuhan, and I am loath to add another 
exegesis to the list. If I seem unconcerned about 
inevitable differences on points of doctrine, it is 
because it doesn’t matter much, as the Master would 
be the first to agree. (“People make a great mistake 
trying to read me as if I were saying something.’’) 
He is saying something, despite his disclaimers, but 
my thesis is that McLuhanism is more interesting 
as a phenomenon than as a body of thought. 


*It has also been issued as an LP by Colum- 
bia Records. 
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The phenomenon is most conspicuously one of 
intellectual fashion. To the lazy literates of Madison 
Avenue, McLuhan offers Instant Wisdom. Anyone 
can absorb his pronouncements about the Effects of 
the Electronic Environment on Everything, the 
various slogans emphasizing the primacy of the 
medium of communication over its “content,” the 
scientistic distinctions betwen “hot” and “cold” 
media, without really thinking. McLuhan contemp- 
tuously dismisses sequential logic as a by-product of 
our obsolescent Gutenberg linear cultuie; the mod- 
ern game is instant pattern-recognition, in the style 
of the computer circuit and the television tube. And 
to make it even easier, he has invented a new 
methodological tool called the probe, for which he 
has not been given sufficient credit. 

The probe consists of an unsubstantiated sweep- 
ing statement. One might say, for example (and 
McLuhan has), that Canada is a nineteenth-century 
country, the U.S.A. is a twentieth-century country, 
and that a Canadian like McLuhan, therefore, 
has a “clairvoyant perception” of the boundaries 
of the twentieth century. You might well ask: What 
do you mean by this? How come? The response is 
likely to be: Just a probe; I’m not sure that I agree 
with it myself. The probe, clearly, is a marvelous 
gift to free expression. One can say anything that 
comes to mind, contradict oneself, whatever, with- 
out the tedious obligation of trying to explain it, 
much less prove it. That’s for linear-minded book- 
keepers. And McLuhan is right to say that “using 
language as a probe” in this way stimulates the 
imagination. 

For he is an imaginative, stimulating thinker, 
however his scatter-shot “probes” offend the pedes- 
trian, logical mind. And he has surely succeeded in 
achieving what he now says is his principal objec- 
tive: to inspire fresh thinking about the nature and 
quality of the media of communications and about 
their effects on the life of our times. He is a bona 
fide intellectual provocateur. Not surprisingly, he 
appeals chiefly to those unaccustomed to disciplined 
thinking; his selective use of facts (and flagrant 
non-facts) as impressionistic “evidence” for intuitive 
generalizations in behalf of an all-encompassing 
theory of history puts off old-fashioned rational 
types who expect an intellectual package to consist 
of more than a wrapper covered with sales talk. 
With McLuhan the slogan is the product, the menu 
is the meal. Yet even the linear must take him 
seriously; his vast verbal garbage dump of mere- 
tricious ideas and non-sequiturs is teasingly salted 


with enough apparent diamonds to force a con- 
scientious prospector to continue his reluctant sifting. 

McLuhan’s decision to play his game as a clown 
or con man has puzzled many critics. He doesn’t 
really have to. He could make a straightforward and 
convincing case for his more serious insights if he 
were willing to settle for less than a General Theory 
of Everything. I would guess, arguing backward 
from the effects, that he found he could make more 
of an impact by coming on like a television com- 
mercial, That he has been taken up as the idol of 
an anti-rational cult doesn’t seem to disturb him; 
on the contrary, he encourages it constantly with 
showmanship, headline-oriented statements, bad 
jokes, and his acceptance of lucrative fees as a 
“media consultant.” This last raises, inevitably, a 
moral question. Regardless of his intent, he has 
provided the inherently corrupt institution of adver- 
tising with an ideology. Many a formerly guilt- 
ulcerated professional liar sleeps better o’ nights, 
satisfied that what he is doing can’t be so “bad,” 
because that’s what’s happening, baby, and the 
meaning doesn’t matter anyway. McLuhan offers 
him an intellectual gloss for his. rationalizations. 

The gloss applies to simple common sense as well. 
I heard a network executive explain how McLuhan- 
ism had made his associates re-evaluate their pro- 
gram-testing procedures, by reminding them that 
the effect of a program on a test audience in the 
environment of a theater might be different from 
the effect of the same program received at home. 
It is beyond belief that this had not occurred to them 
before, but McLuhan’s scholarly phrased emphasis 
on “environment,” “involvement,” and “partici- 
pation” had raised the status of the question to what 
passes for scientific in this line of work. 

Strictly speaking, McLuhan is not responsible 
for the uses to which his ideas are put. But some 
kind of moral judgment always attaches itself to 
evaluations of his real contributions to the under- 
standing of communications processes, because of 
what many consider his intellectual unscrupulous- 
ness — his questionable use of sources and attribu- 
tions, his casual attitude toward inconvenient data, 
and above all, his “‘probes.”” The more dubious an 
assertion, the more likely it will be qualified with 
an of course. Keep talking, and don’t give the reader 
or listener time to see the card. Jack Gould, in 
his New York Times review of NBC’s March 19 
McLuhan hour, complained that “there was never 
time ... to go beyond his brisk epigrams.” The point 
is that there can’t be. Some suspect, in fact, that 


McLuhan may be engaged in an elaborate put-on 
of cultural sociology. 

Another way of viewing the McLuhan phenom- 
enon is as a new art form. The sponsors of mixed- 
media “happenings” and the like have expressly 
acknowledged the Master’s writings as their theo- 
retical bible, and he has not forsaken them. More 
to the point is the consonance of McLuhan’s value- 
free tolerance of art as “anything you can get away 
with” with the wilfully meaningless expressions that 
operated on this principle before their creators ever 
heard that the medium was the message. The same 
rule surely applies to McLuhan’s own writings and 
interviews; seen this way, they constitute a fascinat- 
ing, up-to-date collage of random ideas, with no 
little aesthetic appeal. 

Has anyone noticed how McLuhan’s published 
interviews resemble those of Timothy Leary, the high 
priest of the LSD cult? One offers a painless short- 
cut to understanding, the other to feeling and 
experience. Both demand to be taken essentially on 
faith. An analogy might also be made to the war 
scenarios of the more sophisticated Herman Kahn, 
whose “realism,” based on his own premises, is at 
bottom equally speculative and mystical. Coinci- 
dence? Ah ha, time for a probe! All three express, 
of course, the deeply sensed need of our times for an 
apocalyptic vision that can integrate the fragmented 
data that surround us. Or maybe vice versa, or 
maybe neither. 

The value of McLuhanism, it seems to me, is 
that of an intellectual de-inhibitor. It promotes free 
association, fights off the constraints of literalism, 
and encourages new perceptions of old relationships. 
It questions familiar assumptions. It reminds us 
constantly of the old truism that we can never know 
where we are, only where we've been, or, as 
McLuhan puts it, we cannot define our environment 
from within. 

Its dangers are the obvious ones of any proposed 
value-system that is itself fundamentally non- 
rational, It promotes confusion, dilutes meaning, 
and inflates small useful insights to the dimensions 
of gassy cosmic truths. It provides new rationales for 
moral and intellectual irresponsibility, an apologia 
for acquiescence in the more conspicuously dehu- 
manizing phenomena of our times. 


LEONARD C. LEWIN 


Leonard C. Lewin is a free-lance linear writer. 
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Meddlesome crew 


THE CORRESPONDENTS’ WAR: Journalists in the 
Spanish-American War. By Charles H. Brown. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. $8.95 


At high noon on Sunday, July 17, 1898, the Stars 
and Stripes was to be raised atop the Spanish gover- 
nor’s palace in Santiago, Cuba, in the presence of 
victorious American troops. Brigadier General Wil- 
liam R. Shafter, gazing aloft from the plaza, spotted 
Sylvester Scovel of the New York World helping the 
flag-raisers, and coarsely ordered him down. Scovel 
came down, all right, gave the general a piece of his 
mind, and took a poke at him, Only President Mc- 
Kinley’s personal intervention on behalf of the re- 
porter, one of the most celebrated of the time, saved 
him from court-martial and possible death. 

The episode illuminates as well as any a theme that 
runs through this fascinating account of American 
newsmen’s exploits in the Spanish-American War. 
“Never, before or after,’ Charles H. Brown writes, 
“were correspondents so conspicuous for audacity 
and daring — and interference in matters not their 
business.” Again and again reporters got into the 
act, from the time Karl Decker rescued Evangelina 
Cisnero¥ from a Spanish jail on the Isle of Pines 
on behalf of the New York Journal months before 
the war to its concluding scenes, in one of which 
William Randolph Hearst himself jubilantly re- 
ported his “capture” of twenty-nine Spanish sailors 
after the Battle of Santiago Bay. 

The author, professor of journalism at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, has woven a lively narrative 
of a war the correspondents made their own by 
drawing extensively from their dispatches. The re- 
sult is an excellent, if too detailed, account of the 
war itself as it was unfolded for the American pub- 
lic. Considering the paucity of recent books on any 
phase of that war, this is a major contribution. 

As a contribution to the history of American 
journalism, Brown’s work is something else again. 
There is a great deal here by and about the corre- 
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spondents—Richard Harding Davis, Stephen Crane, 
Frank Norris, James Creelman, Stephen Bonsal, 
Scovel, and others whose names often rated head- 
lines as well as bylines, along with scores of the less 
famous. But one is seldom made aware that these 
men, however audacious and daring, were not inde- 
pendent agents. They were responding to instruc- 
tions, and tremendous pressure, exerted by their 
managing editors at a time when reader interest 
was at fever pitch. Brown seems largely unaware of 
those editors. William Van Benthuysen, the stolid 
Dutchman whom Joseph Pulitzer lured away from 
The Chicago Tribune to direct the World’s war cov- 
erage, does not even rate a mention. The author 
does give a sample of Arthur Brisbane’s shameless 
headlines after the sinking of the Maine: 


CRISIS AT HAND 
Cabinet In Session; Growing Belief In 
SPANISH TREACHERY 


But he neglects to explain that Brisbane had won 
from Hearst a contract allowing the editor a nomi- 
nal salary plus a bonus for every thousand he added 
to the Evening Journal’s circulation. Given the sa- 
tanic genius of Brisbane, this helps explain not only 
the misleading headlines and the sensationalism that 
at times became outright fakery, but also the Eve- 
ning Journal editions that hit the streets as early 
as 6 a.m. and as often as a dozen times a day, and, 
indeed, the general deterioration of evening jour- 
nalism in New York from that time forward. 
Brisbane’s opposite number on the Evening 
World, Ernest O. Chamberlin, finally responded to 
this superheated pressure in the days after the Maine 
but before the war with the single word WAR across 
the whole top half of his paper. Most copies were 
retrieved in time, but the editor was then and there 
carted off to an asylum and died, a victim of jour- 
nalism’s own yellow fever. Neither this man nor 
his successor, Foster Coates, who used so much red 
ink on his screamer heads that women complained 
it ruined their gloves, rates a mention. Surely these 
and other home-office men were as much a part of 
“the correspondents’ war” as the correspondents. 


Did the newspapers cause the war? Professor 
Brown resists the temptation to say “yes,” even 
though the substance of his book all but says it for 
him, He is chary about giving an opinion, prefer- 
ring to cite others. The verdict, of course, remains 
split, but one of Brown’s observations merits com- 
ment. Thanks to modern research, he says, we now 
know that newspapers do not have anything like the 
influence upon public opinion they were once 
thought to have. This seems to the reviewer a ret- 
roactive and wholly erroneous application of any 
such finding. The yellow journalism that reached 





Sylvester Scovel, from ‘‘The Correspondents’ War” 


its apogee just before and during the war surely 
had an impact upon the American people anala- 
gous to that of television at mid-century. It exerted 
a force upon the public mind that can be inferred 
not only from the outcries against it at every hand, 
but from circulation figures that reached hitherto 
unimagined heights. Many other elements, as the 
author sensibly concludes, brought us to war with 
Spain, but editors he fails to mention sensed the 
spirit of the times and, heaven knows, they made 
the most of it. 

LOUIS M. STARR 


Louis M. Starr, of the Columbia journalism fac- 
ulty, is the author of Bohemian Brigade, an account 
of newspaper reporting in the Civil War. 


Volume II 


BEST MAGAZINE ARTICLES: 1967. Edited by Gerald 
Walker. Crown Publishers, New York. $5.95. 


A year ago Gerald Walker, one of the editors of 
The New York Times Magazine, put together an 
anthology of the best magazine nonfiction of the 
preceding year. Now it is a tradition. And a good 
one. The second volume brings together Mr. Walk- 
er’s twenty choices of the year’s best articles, some 
merry, some sobering, some merely diverting, but all 
of them testimonial to the intellectual vigor of the 
U.S. magazine today. 

Four of the pieces are dissections of murder cases 
-T. V. LoCicero’s study of the insane murder of 
Detroit’s Rabbi Adler (from Commentary), Joan 
Didion’s unwinding of the involved San Bernardino 
plot by which Mrs. Gordon Miller killed her hus- 
band (Satevepost), Dick Schaap’s Look excerpt on 
the death by drugs of Celeste Crenshaw, and James 
Phelan’s probe of injustices following upon the death 
of a Mexican family near Monterrey (True). Per- 
sonalities are still standard fare, and this anthology 
presents Gay Talese’s searching, deft profile of Joe 
DiMaggio (Esquire), Mark Kram’s sad study of 
a weight lifter (Sports Illustrated), Barry Farrell’s 
excursion with Allen Ginsberg to Kansas (Life), 
Ellroy Bode’s vignettes of life in west Texas (South- 
west Review), William Murray’s sunburnt sketch 
of a California surfer (Venture), and the tragedy- 
stalked study of Malcolm Lowry by the late Conrad 
Knickerbocker (Paris Review). 

Urban crowding gets the Tom Wolfe treatment 
(New York) ; Oakland gets a thorough going-over 
for its sins by Warren Hinckle (Ramparts) ; Profes- 
sor Marshall Sahlins of Michigan chronicles the 
erosion of conscience in Viet Nam (Dissent) ; and 
Lucy Eisenberg raises moral questions about the 
revolution in genetics (Harper's). One of the most 
touching pieces in the volume is Orletta Ryan’s 
glimpse into Harlem school life (The New York 
Times Magazine). Gore Vidal says some things that 
need to be said on the subject of pornography (New 
York Review of Books). And there is more. 

If there is one thing for a young writer to learn 
from this collection, it is: stick to the facts. The 
most impressive single quality in the pieces here as- 
sembled is their reportorial nature. With the single 
exception of Conrad Aiken’s reflective, personal 
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essay (The American Scholar), all the articles dig 
and probe through all the facets of their subjects. 
It is adult journalism, done with literary skill. 


RICHARD T. BAKER 


In others’ words 


QUOTEMANSHIP: The Use and Abuse of Quotations for 
Polemical and Other Purposes. By Paul F. Boller, Jr. 
Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas. $7.95. 


The obsession to quote others, rather than to rely 
on one’s own words, is a phenomenon of modern 
public and literary life cultivated by journalists 
and scholars. For the journalist it is a way of play- 
ing tricks and games: he can slay a man with his own 
words; he can suggest to his readers a sense of im- 
mediacy—often false; he can endow his writing with 
authoritativeness—often artificial. The scholar does 
some of the same things with quotes, but he is also 
eager to be authoritative. So he quotes others—usu- 
ally scholars—in the hope that sooner or later they 
will quote him in return. 

The powerful and growing impulse to quote, 
matched by the comparable desire to be quoted, was 
bound eventually to have its celebrator. He has now 
arrived: Paul F. Boller, Jr., who teaches history at 
the University of Massachusetts. His aim is to pro- 
vide—and I must employ his own words, not to make 
him confront them again, but to mask my laziness in 
not paraphrasing them (which is another well- 
accepted but unspoken reason for the practice of 
quoting ) —“an analysis of how quotations have come 
to be utilized in the United States on polemical, for- 
ensic, partisan, disputative, and argumentative oc- 
casions, and an effort to classify the different ways 
both valid and invalid—in which quotations have 
been and may be so utilized.” 

Boller’s heavy-handed statement does not do jus- 
tice to the contents of his book which offers both less 
and more than promised. It offers less in that his 
analysis is thin and sporadic; and in addition, the 
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last two chapters “Quotes and the Campaign of 
1964” and “Quotes and LBJ” seem strikingly out of 
place in a scheme of classification that includes 
chapters entitled, “Opposition-as-Authority,” “Awk- 
ward Quotes from the Past,” “Out-of-Context 
Quotes,” and “Spurious Quotes.” The book offers 
more in that it is a delight to read, containing al- 
most every quotation-story one can remember and 
many that most of us have never heard before. 

Obviously Boller has been collecting these quo- 
tations and the anecdotes they are embedded in, for 
a long time. His range is broad—from quotations 
giving wrong-headed predictions for the return of 
prosperity during the Great Depression to quota- 
tions from anti-Semitic forgeries like The Protocols 
of the Learned Elders of Zion, from repellent aca- 
demic barbarisms to the words of “esteemed author- 
ities” like Calvin Coolidge, from misleading uses of 
reviewers’ words by larcenous play producers to an 
account of how the anti-New Deal canard “spend 
and spend, tax and tax, elect and elect” came into 
being. 

Boller reports also (I have already observed how 
full the book is) on the occasion in 1965 when 
President Johnson at the end of a long conversa- 
tion with me handed me copies of several quota- 
tions he cherishes—from Paulus, Burke, Lincoln, and 
an author he did not identify. It may be of-interest 
to those who love quotes—which apparently includes 
almost everybody — that shortly after I used the 
anonymous quotation in an article in The New York 
Times Magazine | received a letter from the stunned 
and flattered author. Recognizing his prose, sud- 
denly become imperishable, he had hastened to tell 
me that he had written it on a fee basis for a cal- 
endar company. Apparently Bill Moyers read the 
words as he changed the date on his desk one day, 
passed them on to the President, and therewith 
cuffed them into history. 

Not every quotation has such a provenance, and 
no doubt unknown and unknowable tales lurk be- 
hind many that are recorded here. But the reader 
may count on it, Boller’s fine harvest will edify and 
entertain all who have chosen to live off other 
people’s words. 

HENRY F. GRAFF 


Henry F. Graff, professor of history at Columbia, 
is co-author, with Jacques Barzun, of The Modern 
Researcher, which will appear shortly in a revised 
edition. 





Report on reports 


The following are summaries and reviews of 
articles and other current material dealing with 
journalism. They were prepared by the editor with 
assistance from the editorial staff. 


Advice for interviewers 


THE INTERVIEW OR THE ONLY WHEEL IN TOWN, 
by Eugene R. Webb and Jerry R. Salancik. Journalism 
Monographs, No. 2, Association for Education in Jour- 
nalism, November, 1966. 


The second in the new series of AEJ publications 
presents, in direct and comprehensible manner, the 
findings of the social sciences about the reporter’s 
(and polltaker’s) chief weapon, the interview. The 
title derives from the old story about the gambler 
who played the crooked roulette wheel because it 
was the only one in town; similarly, the interview, 
“perilous and unreliable” though it may be, remains 
indispensable. 

Rather than offering a how-to manual, the au- 
thors present suggestions derived from their com- 
prehensive review of the literature of interviewing— 
journalistic, legal, and social-scientific. The indi- 
vidual reporter can adapt what they say to his own 
needs. Among their observations: 

‘An interview is not just a set of questions and 
answers. By the character of his question, accom- 
panying gestures, the clothes he wears and a thou- 
sand other elements, the reporter communicates to 
his source clues as to what kind of man the reporter 
is, how he views his source, and what he thinks 
about the source’s replies. A titanic amount of in- 
formation pours toward the source .. .” 

‘“.., the reporter’s best tack may be to play down 
the role he holds, not offer, ‘Mr. Jones, my paper 
wants to know .. .” His hardest job in getting reliable 
information will be to dissociate himself from his 
medium when it is required. If he can do this, he 
will reduce the fawning distortion of the favor 
seeker and the hostile silence of the enemy.” 

{One} author advises: ‘Inspire confidence and 
even awe by directness in speech.’ Now it might do 


the reporter’s ego a great deal of good to have 


someone stand in awe before him, but what confi- 
dent, direct speech does for the completeness and 


accuracy of the information this cocky interviewer 
extracts is open to question.” 

‘“... employing white-Negro or Jew-gentile teams 
might be considered when a story is likely to yield 
biased sources. As the newsrooms of the country 
begin to admit more minority group members as 
reporters, editors might find they have for the first 
time the staffing capability to extract a full story 
on sensitive issues.” 

“By taking only a few notes, the reporter is in- 
structing his source as to what he, the reporter, con- 
siders important.” 


A free corporate press? 


“Is Business Ready for a Free Press?’’ by Burton C. 
Billings. Reporting (International Council of Industrial 
Editors), April, 1967. 


The editor of an insurance company employee 
publication here dismisses present efforts in his field 
cf journalism as “irrelevant,” and looks forward to 
a day when corporations will foster an internal but 
independent press — “one whose sole purpose is to 
create an intellectual ferment which excites the 
mind, which suggests possibilities for innovation, 
which leads thought into new directions, which im- 
parts spirit to the organization, and which as a con- 
sequence establishes higher standards, higher per- 
formance, higher goals.” 

Billings envisions a press that would operate, 
within corporate walls, much as the public press 
operates in reporting government. The company 
that underwrote the effort would have to guarantee 
its freedom to report on company affairs without 
censorship or fear of retaliation. Who then would 
hire or fire the editor? Here Billings refers vaguely 
to the use of reader polls and attitude studies. 

He goes on to consider possible objections — that 
the free industrial press would be coercive, threaten- 
ing to expose the organization; that it would usurp 
management; that it would merely duplicate what 
union publications do; that it would disclose com- 
pany secrets; that it would disrupt orderly planning 
and change. He finds none of these valid. 

Letters in the next issue of Reporting about the 
article reveal that, whether American business 
is ready for a free press, the editors of American 
business publications are not. One writer found the 
article “riotously absurd ;” another inveighed against 
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“the excesses of radical thinkers who parade democ- 
racy;” a third called it a “blue-sky polemic.” 
Those who engaged in a more serious vein of 
criticism wondered whether in fact a subsidized 
press could be free or whether a corporation, once 
having granted freedom, could refrain from taking 
it back at the first adverse turn. In this regard, the 
examples of both college newspapers and religious 
publications may offer instruction. Both fields have 
individual publications that are absolutely subserv- 
ient to their organizations; both have publications 
that have received considerable grants of freedom 


and use the opportunity vigorously. 


Critic from within 


“What's Wrong With American Newspapers?” by A. H. 
Raskin. The New York Times Magazine, June 11, 1967. 


A. H. Raskin, assistant editor of The New York 
Times editorial page and a nationally noted writer 
on labor, here casts his eye over the American news- 
paper business and likes little of what he sees 
neither the prosperity of the monopoly cities nor the 
red ink of the competitive ones, neither the news 
that gets printed nor the news that does not. He 
traces the faults to the “‘unshatterable smugness of 
... publishers and editors.” 

The critique represents another landmark for Ras- 
kin, possibly second only to his account of the New 
York strike-lockout that contained criticism of 
members of his own paper’s management. This 
article must be one of the most severe about a news 
medium to appear in a leading outlet of that same 
medium, written by a professional practicing in it. 

Raskin makes one proposal for newspapers that 
may stimulate debate. He suggests that newspapers 
establish “Departments of Internal Criticism” to 
serve as independent checks on the newspapers’ fair- 
ness and adequacy — an ombudsman for the readers, 
as Raskin puts it. This proposal may not meet uni- 
versal approval, since many editors may believe that 
they are already providing such guarantees. And the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune could point out that 
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they have already assumed many such functions in 
their Bureau of Accuracy and Fair Play, which 
polls news sources on their opinions of news stories 
after publication. Such an experiment could be in- 
teresting—as was evidently concluded by the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal and Times, which appointed 
an ombudsman early in July. 


Short reports 


In The Christian Science Monitor for April 21, 
1967, Richard L. Strout contemplates the hostile 
treatment in recent Little Orphan Annie episodes of 
court-directed changes in police handling of sus- 
pects, in which the courts are portrayed as being 
on the side of the criminals. Strout, noting that the 
strip — long known as an expounder of a conserva- 
tive doctrine — appears in four hundred newspapers, 
writes: “... this is social criticism of a powerful 
order even if you feel it is outrageously oversimp- 
lified. It is delivered in the Sunday newspaper and 
the children are being conditioned by it as they spell 
.. {Little Orphan 
Annie; } may have more effect on the children than 


the Crime Commission, the Attorney General, or 


it out on the living room rug. 


their parents.” 


The most publicized magazine of the year takes 
a rough going-over in a critique in Holiday (April, 
1967) by Arno Karlen, a Holiday articles editor. 
He examines the proclaimed Ramparts goal of em- 
ploying mass-media professionalism in a magazine 
with a left-wing orientation. Karlen writes: “Ram- 
parts is full of clumsy writing and barbarisms; much 
of the text needs cutting, almost all of it needs edit- 
ing, even rewriting. The staff believe that most 
magazines concern for grammar and stylistic ele- 
gance is silly East Coast conservatism ... Ramparts 
has acquired a reputation for sad nonprofessional- 
ism in the publishing business.” Still, Karlen sees a 
need for the Ramparts type of publication and sug- 
gests that Ramparts can add to the political mass- 
media spectrum if it and its editors “outgrow their 
romantic, provincial bias against craft, their care- 
lessness with the language in which people must 
think out ideas, their love of scandal for its salt, 


not its justice.” 





A word for the dead 


It is the custom to mourn closed businesses as if 
they were close personal friends who had died. Thus, 
when a department store closes, women who have 
never shopped there speak in reverent tones of the 
bargains the store offered, and when an auto maker 
goes broke, all the millions who never bought his 
cars wax nostalgic about the autos’ great features. 

But in the newspaper business the practice is re- 
versed. A grim little dance is done on the graves of 
folded newspapers, and television, academic, and 
other newspaper commentators aim their heavy 
artillery at the deceased publication’s editorial con- 
tent and—by indirection—at the editorial staff. 

I fully expected to be wounded by some of this 
critical shrapnel when the World Journal Tribune 
folded, but the intensity and inaccuracy of the bar- 
rage—miost of it aimed point-blank at the sixth floor, 
where the city room was—surprised me a little. It 
seems the assumption of the critics manning the 
guns was that the W/T died, in the words of Wom- 
en’s Wear Daily, because “it was a bad paper.” 

I had thought we were putting out a pretty good 
newspaper. We had more than our share of prob- 
lems—a staff largely forced upon us by the News- 
paper Guild and a tiny budget—but I felt we were 
overcoming those hurdles nicely. 

The post-mortems came from television, where 
the writing of a complete sentence isn’t considered 
a prerequisite for writing news, from the news mag- 
azines, Which would die if there were no newspapers 
to lift stories from, and from little offshoots of jour- 
nalism which specialize in flighty gossip. I expect a 
few more from critics in the glossy magazines. 

If the World Journal Tribune was such a bad 
newspaper, we were doing a good job of fooling 
700,000 people daily and 900,000 on Sunday. (Our 
former competitor, the New York Post, without a 
rival in the evening, sells about the same number of 
papers as we did with ¢ompetition). Circulation, 
obviously, is not the gauge of a quality newspaper. 
But it does say something about whether a news- 


paper is filling a need in the community. 


FOLLOW-UP 


The need we at the W/T saw was for a newspaper 
that catered to reader interest and readers’ interests 

that is, a paper that gave the customer something 
readable, something he wanted to read, and at the 
same time told him about the city he lived in and 
how changes in the city affected him. This does not 
mean we wanted to pander to the reader; there was 
more than enough of that going on in the city. 

Although at the beginning there was some talk 
about our being a “New York Times of the after- 
noon,” it quickly became evident that on our budget 
and with our facilities, we could not do the national 
and international job of a New York Times. More- 
over, since there already was a New York Times; 
the city didn’t need another daily history book. 
What it needed was a local paper that didn’t cover 
the municipality by reprinting government agency 
handouts and writing about the mayor’s press con- 
ferences. It needed an enterprising local paper. And 
that’s what we tried to be. 

I think we did a good job of it. First of all, we 
gave the readers something to read. We allowed ow 
writers the evreatest freedom of style. The whole 
paper did no read as if it had been written by one 
historian-scholar turned rewrite man. Nor did it 
read like a lip-licking scandal sheet. There were 
writers like Breslin— 1 consider him more a reporte1 
than a columnist —and a half dozen less famous men 
I could name whom no one would remember. These 
were real wordsmiths, men whose stories remained 
in the reader’s mind because of their writing styles. 

And then there was the enterprise work, the in- 
vestigative reporting, the hard-work digging which 
went into the paper. The staff came through with 
a lot of good, exclusive (although we dropped the 
hoary exclusive box a short time after we went into 
business) , important news, 

Some of our critics found we lacked an image. 
Actually what we lacked was the image of our pred- 
ecessor papers. And that was only right—we were a 
new enterprise, born out of three dismal failures. 
‘There was no good reason for us to be an afternoon 
Herald Tribune. (The Herald Tribune was the most 
unsuccessful of the three predecessors; it lost money 


at a fantastic rate and had a pitifully small circula- 
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tion—far smaller than the Journal-American’s or the 
World-Telegram and Sun’s.) The Herald Tribune, 
with its jazzy, impossible-for-the-afternoon makeup, 
was essentially a party newspaper, and there just 
aren’t that many upper-crust Republicans left in 
New York City. We weren’t the Journal-American, 
with its terror stalking the streets and its implied ap- 
peal to racism. Nor were we the World-Telegram, 
the small town newspaper printing and selling in a 
big city. 

If the paper had been looked at as a new product, 
and not as the result of the three-way merger, I don’t 
think there would have been the image criticism, 
especially after the switch to bodoni headline type, 
which made us lose our World-Telegram look. 

We did have image problems. Was the Coppolino 
trial more important than a routine Johnson press 
conference? Was a local exposé more important 
than a new escalation in the Viet Nam war? The 
answers weren’t always consistent. Looking back, 
any critic can say, “This story, played second, turned 
out to be the more important of the two.” But 
that’s Monday morning quarterbacking—or Mon- 
day morning managing editing; it’s too easy. 

We certainly had our vices: Too many “political” 
columnists who attended the same background 
briefings and wrote the same columns mirroring the 
same Administration pap every day, too many 
Broadway columnists who were more interested in 
sensation than in accuracy. There were too many 
comic strips, too many critics. (I know that there is 
a segment of the newspaper-criticizing community 
which rates a newspaper on the number of its critics, 
but with two art critics, three or four music critics, 
three film critics, two book critics daily and dozens 
on Sunday, the WJT was just too critic-heavy for a 
general-interest newspaper. ) 

We had labor, distribution, printing, and promo- 
tion problems. Sending out a fleet of trucks into the 
height of Manhattan rush hour traffic is akin to 
sending off a squadron of pilots on a suicide raid. 
Putting out a newspaper with your employees more 
loyal to Big Six than to the company doesn’t help 
matters. Presses that sink into their mud foundation 
when they are run at top speed don’t help you too 
much, either, Spending a small fortune on television 
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advertising, only to have the stations reject com- 
mercials as being too provocative or run the wrong 
week’s commercials, is another wasted effort. 

Here is some of what we did do. I offer it not as 
a conrplete record of our virtues, but as a handful of 
examples any editor could be proud of. All gre in the 
enterprise field, all appeared first in the W/T. All 
came from work our staff did, not from handouts, 
briefings, backgrounders, and the like: 


{| The World Trade Center Revelations. It was 
the WJT that broke the story of how the giant 
World Trade Center would interfere with television 
reception in the metropolitan area. It was a clear 
beat on the networks, which would have been vitally 
affected by the interference. Also, the WJT  re- 
vealed, months before the Port Authority was will- 
ing to admit it, that Japanese steel would be used 
extensively in the center. 

{| The Con Ed Series. This series on New York’s 
electric utility radically changed the tone of the rate 
increase hearing then under way by showing how 
Con Ed kept its books. The utility canceled some ad- 
vertising in the WJT in retaliation. Another news- 
paper, apparently hearing the television promotion 
for the series, ran a one-shot piece on Con Ed the 
day the series began. It contained a few stale old 
charges and the company’s pat responses. Con Ed 
did not drop any advertising from that newspaper. 
The WJT series, by the way, was written by Mort 
Young, a very able reporter-rewrite man. Because 
he had been retained on the basis of ability not sen- 
iority, the Newspaper Guild had taken his case to 
arbitration in an effort to get him fired. 

{| The DeJesus Case. The WJT was the only 
newspaper in New York interested enough in the 
Negro community to do stories on the less newsy 
aspects of ghetto life, such as the new folk hero, 
Coloredman. We also covered the more serious as- 
pects of the racial conflict, however. DeJesus, a Suf- 
folk County Negro who dated white women, was 
murdered. The Suffolk County police were disin- 
clined to investigate the crime, in fact were reluc- 
tant to label it as a homicide. The W/T covered the 
case extensively, forcing the matter into the open. 

{| The Poverty Series. This series revealed how 
much the city is losing through its disorganized anti- 
poverty efforts. Abuses in the program were un- 
covered. Some were corrected. Others remain. No 
one is going after them any more. 

{| The Miranda Spread. After three previously 
confessed murderers were freed by city courts, the 


WT did a sober full-page spread of articles by six 
or eight staff members on the ramifications of the 
Miranda Decision on the courts, police, public, bar, 
and the accused. 

{| The Summer Spread. A week or two before 
the folding, the paper did a full two page spread on 
the prospects for racial turmoil in the city this sum- 
mer, The articles, written by ten or twelve staff 
members, told what was being done and—more im- 
portantly—what was not being done to keep the 
peace in the ghettos of New York. We conducted 
dozens of interviews, both of officials and of men in 
the street, victims of rioting and victims of discrim- 
ination. If for nothing else, the spread was note- 
worthy because in all its sixteen columns of type the 
cliché “long, hot summer” did not appear once. 

{_ The Missing File. This series of articles re- 
vealed that a file of evidence about a racket-ridden 
labor union local had disappeared from the office of 
gubernatorial candidate Frank O’Connor when he 
was Queens district attorney. Derided by other 
papers as being politically motivated, the articles be- 
came so damning that everyone began investigating 
and we were proved correct. 

These were some of the important enterprise 
stories we produced in our short life. I do not list 
them as glorification of the city desk on which I sat. 
In most cases, we acted merely as a clearing house, 
encouraging the ideas of reporters, giving them the 
time and space to work out their stories. We listened 
to our staff, that is all we, as deskmen, can claim. 
Perhaps that’s a good way to run a newspaper. 

The World Journal Tribune was not killed on the 
sixth floor. It died for complex financial reasons, 
strangled by unbelievably expensive operating prac- 
tices forced on it by unions, and by a lack of adver- 
tising revenue. 

The quality stores were in the paper—they felt we 
were reaching a highly paid, highly educated audi- 
ence. The mass retailers were not in. 

The quality advertisers weren’t enough. The 
paper died for lack of money, not for lack of edi- 
torial initiative, despite what Women’s Wear Daily 
may think to the contrary. 

GEORGE MERLIS 


George Merlis, now on the staff of the New York 
Daily News, was day city editor of the World Jour- 
nal Tribune. 


...and a word against 


“This paper was born old,” someone said to me 
in the World Journal Tribune city room at about 
5:30 in the afternoon of Thursday, May 4. We both 
had just heard the rumor that the paper would fold 
in two weeks; I had gone to Lee Townsend, the city 
editor, to ask him about it. He said one of our top 
editors had heard the same rumor and had called it 
“baseless,” which turned out to be true. The paper 
folded eighteen hours later. 

It was a shock, but only because it was so sudden. 
If asked directly, most people in the city room would 
have said that the WJ7T couldn’t last, but there is a 
rhythm to a newspaper’s collapse, and this violated 
that rhythm. Evervone on the paper had_ been 
through it at least once, and the appearance of the 
first rumor was regarded as the start of a long series 
of rumors about possible new owners, secret discus- 
sions, wholesale firings, and the timing of the death. 
When it happened overnight, people were stunned. 

The shock lingers, but in the aftermath it is pos- 
sible to look back and see the W/T’s death as in- 
evitable and to pick out the developments that 
showed it was coming. The paper was born old, 
but it was a graceless old age. There was no real 
feeling on the staff for the paper — although there 
was a* great deal of comradeship — and the paper 
never even achieved a nickname. The Widget, which 
some of the obits called it, was almost never used 
by anyone there. You couldn’t call it the World, or 
the Journal, or the Tribune; a few people called it 
the Telegram, which it resembled the most. Gen- 
erally, we just called it the World Journal Tribune. 
And when it died there was no wake. People made 
a few phone calls to tell the family or line up jobs, 
and then they went home. 

The sad truth is that by the time it died, most 
reporters had given up on the W/7. Everyone did 
a job, and generally a good one, but it was individ- 
ual pride, not a feeling for the paper, that kept 
people going. An odd atmosphere of lassitude, worse 
even than the hopeless air in the World-Telegram 
city room just before the merger, seemed to grip 
the place. 

By May, the World Journal Tribune was well 
past its high point of hope. That came in the first 
month of publication. The first week, we sent a 
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reporter to Atlanta to cover a racial incident. That 
excited the World-Telegram reporters, who were 
accustomed to getting every out-of-town story from 
the wires. But, ominously, we led the paper with 
the story even though it wasn’t really worth it — an 
indication that the mere sending of the reporter to 
Atlanta was an unusual event. 

When the Percy murder took place, the W/T 
sent a reporter and a columnist. But then the out- 
of-town trips got rarer and rarer. By the time March 
came, only columnists and sports writers were going 
out o: town. And by then, an economy drive was 
in full swing. Memos about downholding expenses 
were going up. The supply closet was locked. People 
were being trimmed unobtrusively off the staff. And 
everyone was unhappy. 

Of course, everyone on every newspaper is un- 
happy. But at the W/JT, it was more bitter and 
more widespread than at most places. By then it 
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had become apparent tnat the road ahead was one 
of increasing belt-tightening, that the decision had 
been made to seek success by putting out the cheap- 
est possible product, and that even if this succeeded, 
the only people to benefit would be the owners. 
People complained, but they stayed on. There 
were reasons for staying. After all, the staff mem- 


bers had come back after the longest strike in New 
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York’s history. They were either wedded to the 
newspaper business or had nowhere else to go. It 
was possible to do a good job of reporting—although 
the creaky, antiquated plant made it rare for the 
story to be written for the same day. We usually 
had to save it for overnight. There were all the 
reasons why people stay on newspaper even though 
they can make more money elsewhere. In addition, 
there was the remote hope that if the WJT worked 
out financially, it might turn into a good newspaper. 

At least the paper was losing its provisional air as 
1967 wore on. On the day it started, it was almost 
impossible to make a telephone call from the city 
room, because of the jam-up created by the over- 
night move of the city room from the third to the 
sixth floor. It was a couple of months before they 
put up a sign pointing to the city room, and several 
weeks more before lockers were installed. A lobby 
directory wasn’t put up until April. A house organ 
(prize for naming it, $50) made its appearance 
the same month, Circulation was up. The WJT, 
tired though it was, began to look permanent. So 
people stayed. 

Oddly enough, the paper tried to keep some of 
them. One reporter who left for a PR job two 
weeks before the folding was urged to remain, with 
promises of better things made freely. Four weeks 
before the death, someone who had already accepted 
a job on another newspaper was given a $10 raise 
and stayed on. One man reported to work on the 
day of the closing, and an employee oi the Daily 
News, working there for the last day on Mev 5 
before going to the WJT, learned that morning t::at 
he was out of two jobs. 

Now we sit around and talk about why the W/T 
died. There is a long list of reasons. Some start 
with the unions, some with the aged physical plant. 
Everyone says there is room for another evening 
newspaper in New York City — but the people who 
tried to put one out aren’t saying that. Whoever or 
whatever is to blame, a weakness of will or simply 
the way things are today, it is not the World Journal 
Tribune that remains in the memory during the 
post-mortems. It is the people who tried to put 
out a good newspaper, and who were somehow 
betrayed. 

EDWARD EDELSON 


Edward Edelson was the science editor for the 
World Journal Tribune. 





Further notes on Dodd 


In the spring, 1967, issue, Robert Yoakum ex- 
amined coverage of the case of Senator Dodd by the 
national and Connecticut press in the period up to 
the report of the Senate Ethics Committee on April 
27, 1967. In the interim, the Senate has debated the 
case and censured Dodd on one charge on June 23, 
1967. This further report covers the later period and 
summarizes other aspects of the entire seventeen- 
month episode. 


“Look at those vultures up there,” said Senator 
Philip A. Hart to a colleague, his eyes fixed on the 
press gallery at one point during the nine-day de- 
bate over the ethics of fellow Senator Thomas J. 
Dodd. Senators felt more strongly than usual that 
the press was a hostile presence. Pro-Dodd men were 
particularly harsh. “Certain elements of the press,” 
said Senator Russell Long, had created a “lynch 
mob situation.” Senator Frank Lausche cried out 
that one newspaperman [in the Washington Daily 
News} had “cunningly, craftily” accused him of be- 
ing a “straight man” for Senator Long, then shouted, 
“T resent it! Are we in a Roman gladiator’s pit, 
where the monarchs sit above and dictate to us what 
we are going to do? It is unbelievable to me.” 

What had the Fourth Estate done to fall into such 
low estate with the First? One answer was that the 
Fourth was blamed by the First for the low esteem 
in which it was held by its constituents. But from the 
point of view of the public — the Third Estate — the 
press had done very little. 

Dodd was not censured because of an alert or 
aggressive press any more than he was censured be- 
cause of an honest or reformist Senate. He was cen- 
sured because four of his employees removed and 
copied nearly 6,000 papers from his files to docu- 
ment their charges against him, and because Drew 
Pearson and Jack Anderson, to whom the copies 
were given, hammered away at him in more than 
seventy columns. 

One way of measuring the role of the press is to 
see how the principals in the drama ended up, since 
what the press did — or, more importantly, didn’t do 

helped decide the outcome. 


Dodd ended up exactly where he began. As this 
is written, he is still a United States Senator, with 
privileges, prerogatives, and seniority intact. He say: 
he will run again in 1970. 

Pearson and Anderson are also just about where 
they were. Some editors protested their preoccupa- 
tion with the Dodd case and they lost at least one 
paper, but they still have around 600 left. 

The four former employees, however, took a beat- 
ing in public from Dodd and his supporters for more 
than a year. A succession of jobs disappeared, along 
with their savings. They expected this, but they also 
expected, as one of them said, that because of their 
sacrifice “the entire network of special relations and 
conflict of interest in Congress would be exposed 
along with Dodd. But the Senate indicted Dodd on 
the least important charges, and with a few excep- 
tions the press didn’t do any better.” The quartet of 
ex-employees believe, as some Senators have said 
privately, that if the press had done its job the 
Ethics Committee would have been forced to do 
what its animator, Senator John Sherman Cooper, 
wanted it to do: investigate other “serious charges 

- charges which, if proven, could involve violations 
of law.” These include trading favors with indus- 
tries Dodd was supposed to be investigating, accept- 
ing money and other gifts from businessmen for 
whom he performed official services, accepting 
money and interest-free loans from people for whom 
he sought or obtained government jobs, using his 
office to help clients of his Hartford law firm, and 
padding committee payrolls. 

The role of one former Dodd employee in particu- 
lar, Michael O’Hare, illustrates how astonishing is 
the charge, made by pro-Dodd columnists as well 
as by pro-Dodd senators, that the press was hound- 
ing Dodd and serving as a megaphone for his ac- 
cusers. O’Hare, like the others, was attacked for 
more than a year, but unlike the others he was 
savaged daily, almost hourly, during the nine days 
of the censure debate because he was, to quote Long, 
“the most damaging witness against Tom Dodd.” 
Now consider these facts as you try to imagine your- 
self in O’Hare’s boots, trying to get your side of the 
story into the microphones and presses: 

1. O’Hare was not interviewed by a single wire 
service reporter — ever 

2. O’Hare was not interviewed by a single one 
of the nationally syndicated columnists who joined 
in, or spurred, the attacks on him. 


3. Although Dodd was exaggerating when he said 
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on the Senate floor, “there are only two of us here — 
O’Hare and Dodd — there’s nobody else,” it 1s true 
that O’Hare was a key figure in the nine days of 
debate. Yet with the exception of three newsmen 
who were routinely in touch, not one newspaper or 
magazine reporter talked to O’Hare during those 
nine days. 

O’Hare was interviewed, briefly, by three Connec- 
ticut radio stations, wicc, wavz, and wTIc on June 
16, and earlier in that week, by New York’s wNEw. 
And that’s all. 

If the wire services did any digging, it didn’t 
reach the teleprinters. Not only was O’Hare not in- 
terviewed by a wire service in the entire time, none 
of the ex-employees were, except for one interview 
of James Boyd by AP that never appeared. UPI 
didn’t miss a single Dodd sob story, but it did miss 
everything that went on behind the scenes and a 
whole necropolis of skeletons. 

Magazines, like other media, seldom probed the 
underside of the iceberg. The Saturday Evening 
Post, however, will serialize this fall a book written 
by James Boyd for New American Library — an 
event that will permit reporters and editors to evalu- 
ate the job they did, since all the big stories will be 
there, and Boyd has said from the beginning that he 
was willing to share his inside information with any- 
one who asked him questions. 

Syndicated columnists who defended Dodd 
seemed to feel they were exempted from the rules 
governing elementary reporting. They made three 
main points, the first of which is unlikely and the 
other two of which are demonstrably false. 

First, nearly every pro-Dodd pundit said that 
Dodd was under attack, not because he was a crook, 
but because he was an anti-Communist. John Cham- 
berlain, who wrote at least eight columns defending 
Dodd, said that “Dodd’s Attention to Reds’ Threat 
Aided Downfall,” to quote the head over one story. 
Holmes Alexander identified as “vultures” those 
who were really attacking Dodd for his anti-com- 
munism and his work as acting head of the Internal 
Security subcommittee. Russell Kirk (about 175 
papers) wrote that “Dodd’s real offense, in the eyes 
of some journalistic detractors, is that he was bold 
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enough to take a stand against the feebleness of 
American policy where the Communist powers are 
concerned.” William F. Buckley (163 papers) wrote 
that the “animus working against Dodd” was that 
he was, among other things, “an obdurate and un- 
yielding anti-Communist, and that we all know is 
against the spirit of the age.” 

Since no examples were given, the charge that 
Dodd was being attacked for anti-communism, be- 
lieved by many in Connecticut, is hard to refute. All 
one can do is ask whether anti-anti-Communist ani- 
mus seems normally to motivate those who did the 
most to expose Dodd: the four former staff mem- 
bers, Pearson and Anderson, The New York Times, 
The Washington Post and The Evening Star, the 
Los Angeles Times, and The Wall Street Journal. 
All but the ex-employees worked just as hard on 
Bobby Baker and Adam Clayton Powell. 

Second, pro-Dodd columnists said that Dodd was 
helpful and cooperative. “Read the entire report,” 
wrote Buckley, “and you will find nothing there you 
did not know already, nothing that was not fully 
and freely admitted by Sen. Dodd all along the 
line.” Holmes Alexander said Dodd’s response to 
those vultures “has been to turn over his office files” 
to the Ethics Committee. Major General Thomas 
A. Lane wrote in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat that 
Dodd “made his financial records available to the 
Senate Ethics Committee. He is the only man in the 
U. S. Senate who has submitted his personal ac- 
counts to such scrutiny.” 

The truth in this important matter is that Dodd 
refused to provide his financial records, that the 
Ethics Committee had to subpoena records from 
banks and other financial institutions, that Dodd’s 
non-cooperation added many months to the inves- 
tigation, that the thirty-two-page committee report 
itself (which Buckley implies he read) twice spells 
out Dodd’s non-cooperation, and that the report is 
loaded from beginning to end with facts that Dodd 
either refused to divulge “fully and freely” or about 
which he had earlier lied. The papers wrote about 
this; Senators spoke of it. Everyone knew except the 
pro-Dodd columnists. 

Finally, pro-Dodd columnists misled their readers 
by saying that the Senator had been denied (to quote 
the National Committee for Justice for Dodd) “‘vir- 
tually every minimal fundamental element of due 
process that is accorded to the humblest citizen of 
America.” Again, the truth was available to anyone 
who was looking for it. 





The committee chairman, John Stennis, summed 
it up: “There is not one word of logic or truth 
in the claim about Senator Dodd’s not having had 
due process of law. He has had every fundamental 
right that American jurisprudence ever thought of, 
plus a lot more.” The report itself confirms this fact 
by reviewing procedures in detail. In addition, the 
committee refused to use the purloined documents, 
told Dodd what documents had been copied, gave 
his five lawyers every break — in other words, treated 
him the way Senators treat Senators. 

Journalists concerned with ordinary journalism or 
ordinary morality could have written about the 
rights of Dodd’s former employees, which were 
abridged by nearly everyone all the time, especially 
on the libel-proof Senate floor. But no one did. In- 
stead, Buckley, who owns a magazine, used it to 
attack “the four sneakthieves who decided, after be- 
ing caught by the Senator playing musical beds, that 
their love of country required them to bed down 
with Drew Pearson.” The quartet, having neither 
time nor money, probably won’t sue. 

Connecticut newspapers stepped up their cover- 
age of the Dodd story by a factor of one hundred 
when the Senate debate began. This was not just 
because they were excited by the news; it was in part 
because they were beginning from so little. Some 
papers — notably The Waterbury Republican — did 
nearly all their resources permitted them to do. But 
no account of American journalism in the twentieth 
century will point to Nutmeg State newspapers in 
this period as an example of enterprise. 

The Willimantic Daily Chronicle continued its 
practice of dropping Pearson-Anderson columns un- 
favorable to Dodd. In the period from June 11 to 
28 — the span for which I subscribed to many pa- 
pers in order to see how they handled the big de- 
bate — the Chronicle editors pulled all ten Pearson- 
Anderson columns that dealt with Dodd, including 
the one that consisted almost entirely of quotations 
from this magazine, some of them critical of Con- 
necticut papers. Chronicle readers were also de- 
prived of two pro-Dodd columns, one by John 
Chamberlain and one by Allen and Scott. In fact, 
there were no columns at all dealing with the Dodd 
case. Neither were there any editorials or letters. The 
Chronicle gave the story minimal space on page one. 

The Hartford Times, which spindled some of the 
best investigative reporting at the beginning of the 
Dodd case (by James Canan, now with McGraw- 
Hill) , got back to some good reporting toward the 


’ 
end, especially with the work of Jack Germond. 
In between, the coverage was undistinguished, even 
after the paper was prodded by Gannett headquart- 
ers in Rochester, where it was felt that its Hart- 
ford paper was missing local angles. The Times, 
like others, was thrown off by some UPI stories, 
one of which led to the inaccurate four-column 
head on May 8: “Probe Cleared Dodd on Trips to 
Germany.” It did not. 

The Waterbury Republican improved its already 
excellent news and editorial page coverage. The 
only thing the Republican didn’t do, it probably 
can’t afford to do: give a reporter the time and 
expense account to follow up all the leads. 

The New Haven Register, like the Republican, 
sent a reporter to Washington for the debate. And 
it carried one long exclusive piece, with new infor- 
mation for Connecticut readers, about Dodd’s dis- 
illusioned ex-employees. 

The Middletown Press gave the readers of its 
news columns a better view of the affair by supple- 
menting UPI with stories from the Washington 
Post and Los Angeles Times service. The only col- 
umnists who dealt with Dodd balanced each other 
nicely: Tom Wicker and David Lawrence. Like 
nearly every other paper in the state, the Press 
called for Dodd’s resignation. 

The makeup of the Bridgeport Post made my 
eyes jump all over the place, but I hung on long 
enough to discover that their chief source of infor- 
mation, a stringer named Carey Cronan, had done 
nothing to impair his long friendship with Dodd. 

Any generalization about the performance of the 
weeklies would have to be so hedged with qualifica- 
tions as to be useless. I will make only three com- 
ments. First, some papers, like the Westport Town 
Crier (twice weekly), carried nothing about Dodd 
at all during the climax of the case. Second, the 
publisher of the Trumbull Times protested to me 
that his anti-Dodd editorials weren’t taken into ac- 
count in my first article. They weren’t, and neither 
were some others. In that section I was reporting pri- 
marily on how many Pearson columns were used by 
those weeklies that took them. Third, the Hamden 
Chronicle again did a good job, giving its readers all 
the Pearson-Anderson columns; an editorial; a col- 
umn by the publisher; a local poll on reaction to the 
censure vote. I mention this particularly because the 
Chronicle’s publisher, Charles B. Lenahan, died on 
July 24 at the age of forty. In nine years he in- 
creased the paper’s circulation from 2,800 to 7,800, 
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and he collected a roomful of awards. If anything is 
it is that Mr. 
energy and concern will be missed. 


clear after this survey, Lenahan’s 
Connecticut and national 
press performance throughout the Dodd case, I was 


irresistibly drawn back to that column by General 


Looking back over 


Lane, and to the only accuracy in it: “We can judge 


not only Sen. Dodd but the state of contemporary 
The 


American press have been on trial, too. 


America. Senate Ethics Committee and the 


” 


WEATHER: 
Always Fair 





Now that the trial is over and the judgment 
rendered, there is as little encouragement in the ver- 
dict on the press as in the verdict on Congress. Wit- 
ness the unconcern and inaction of the majority; the 
distortions of the committed minority. Everyone gets 
hurt. As A. J. Liebling said in Liebling’s Law: “If a 
mahi is smart enough, he can kick himself in the seat 
of the pants, grab himself by the collar, and throw 
himself out on the sidewalk.” 

ROBERT YOAKUM 


An exchange between The Hartford Courant and 
Mr. Yoakum appears on the next page. 
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George Hamilton Enlists 
‘After Mother Joins WACS 





Courant and Dodd 


The writer of the following let- 
ter is editor and assistant to the 
publisher of The Hartford Cou- 
rant: 


Robert Yoakum chose © attack 
the Courant, among othe: news- 
papers, in his survey on Dodd case 
coverage in your spring issue. 

His article was titled “The Dodd 
Case: Those Who Blinked.” I have 
just reviewed the Courant’s cover- 
age of the Dodd case from its start 
through April, 1967, the cut-off 
point for Mr. Yoakum’s article. I 
find we carried more than a hun- 
dred stories, many on Page 1. ‘This 
is hardly “blinking.” 

In addition, the Courant wrote 
and published eighteen editorials 
in this period. I enclose copies of 
them. You will note that they criti- 
cize the Senator’s actions and call 
for the Senate and its Ethics Com- 
mittee to act. 

Our chief librarian tells me that 
she received a phone call from Mr. 
Yoakum on April 21. He insisted 
that she get out portions of the 
Dodd file and read the headlines 
to him; he was phoning from Lake- 
ville, Connecticut, and fighting a 
deadline. She finally consented to 
do so, but told him it was not a 
complete file of the Courant’s clips. 

‘The Courant does not carry the 
Pearson and Anderson colunin. 
However every time the column- 
ists made a major charge against 
Senator Dodd it was reported by 
Mr. Zaiman in the Courant. In 
fact, they were better reported in 
the Courant than in at least one 
newspaper that takes the column. 
Copies of these stories are also en- 
closed. 

Mr. Yoakum wrote that ‘‘Local 
angles were multitudinous . . . but 
the Courant missed it all.’ En- 
closed are copies of some of the 
many stories carried by the Cou- 
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rant that refute Mr. Yoakum’s 
statement. A story Mr. Zaiman 
wrote in 1963 on Mr. Dodd’s testi- 
monial dinnners, too, it might be 
pointed out, was read by Senator 
Percy on the Senate floor to docu- 
ment his criticism of Senator 
Dodd’s actions. 

Mr. Yoakum also quotes liber- 
ally from a column by Charles B. 
Lenahan, publisher of the weekly 
Hamden Chronicle, on “Connec- 
ticut’s Silent Press.”” Mr. Lenahan, 
just returned from a trip to the 
Far East, thought he’d found ‘a 
remarkable example of non-report- 
ine” of the Dodd case in Connec- 
ticut newspapers. 

It so happens that I was on the 
same trip taken by Mr. Lenahan, 
and I could hardly reach his con- 
clusion based on the Courant’s 1s- 
sues when I returned on March 
20. There were nineteen stories on 
the Dodd case in the Courant dur- 
ing the first twenty days in March, 
many on Page 1 and five of them 
were the play story of the day. 

Criticism of the press is ealthy, 
but it should be valid, informed 
Mr. Yoakum seems real- 
ly to be concerned that Connecti- 
cut newspapers did not open an 
all-out crusade against Senator 
Dodd. He is entitled to that opin- 
ion. But his comment, as printed, 
about the Courant was 
ill-informed. 

The Courant devoted hundreds 
of hours to checking out charges, 
trying to get interviews and cover- 
ing developments of the case. We 
do not think we left our readers 
uninformed, nor that we “blinked” 
at the Dodd charges in our news 
coverage. The enclosed eighteen 
editorials also should be fair proof! 
of the Courant’s concern over the 
ethical aspects of the Loodd case 
and fair proof that the Courant 
does not “blink” at wrongful con- 
duct. 


criticism 


unfair and 


Bos Eppy 


Mr. Yoakum replies: 

A column of this magazine’s 
spring issue was filled by me with 
examples of ways in which the 
aged, non-electric Courant had 
failed its readers on the Dodd 
story. None of these examples were 
refuted by Mr. Eddy, nor were 
they refuted by the clips he sent. 
On another page of my article I 
used another column with a list of 
things all Connecticut papers had 
failed to do. Mr. Eddy didn’t chal- 
lenge that, either. 

I buy the Courant, by the way, 
so my call to the librarian — who 
was polite and helpful — was not 
to get a complete file of Courant 
clips, but to make sure that my file 
was complete. I explained this to 
the librarian and to one of the two 
editors [ interviewed by phone: 
William J. Clew, managing editor; 
and William J. Foote, editor of the 
editorial page. 

The editorials enclosed by Mr. 
Eddy considerable atten- 
tion to the Dodd case in its early 
stages. But only three of the eight- 
een were printed after July, 1966. 

‘The news clips sent by Mr. Eddy, 
covering fourteen months ending 
in April, 1967, illustrate my point, 
not his. There were: nine articles, 
averaging eight paragraphs each 
(or 5.1 paragraphs a month) about 
the Pearson-Anderson charges: 
two stories of denials by a few of 
the Connecticut businessmen who 


she W 


were implicated; two stories about 
Dodd’s drive to get affidavits from 
people who attended his testimo- 
nial dinners; a piece about a Wash- 
ington Post story; a review of Jack 


Anderson’s book: a story about an 


Americans for Democratic Action 
meeting at which Dodd was de- 
bated: two stories about Dodd’s 


charge that the state Democratic 
organization was unfriendly to 
him; two statements by the state 
GOP leader; a story from Dodd’s 
office saying that funds at dinners 
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were tax-free; a one-paragraph 
story on a Washington Post edi- 
torial calling for Dodd’s resigna- 
tion; a story reporting that the gov- 
ernor was “Mum on Dodd Contro- 
versy”; a story headed “Norwich 
Audience Cheers Sen. Dodd” ; and 
a twenty-three-paragraph _ inter- 
view with Mike Fox, a college stu- 
dent, who began: “Senator Dodd 
is getting a hell of a raw deal from 
the people and the press.” (Fox 
had “spent the month of June 
working in the Senator’s Washing- 
ton office.” “I had little personal 
contact with him,” Mike said, “‘but 
I cannot accept the fact that he’s 
done anything crooked.” ) 

Not an original, investigative 
story in the lot, either from Hart- 
ford or from Washington. And 
huge hunks of the story were sim- 
ply not carried at all, or were 
played down. 

The story used by Senator Percy 
was a routine news report on 
“Dodd Day” in 1963 and has noth- 
nng at all to do with the subject of 
this exchange. 

Finally, I can’t think of a better 
example of the Courant’s philoso- 
phy than this: They ran a “news 
story” attacking my article and 
quoting another attack in The 
Waterbury Republican. This story, 
as well as the Republican’s edito- 
rial (for which the Republican 
apologized) , was based on a Pear- 
son-Anderson column, which, in 
turn, was based on an unedited 
manuscript that the columnists 
had obtained from someone to 
whom I sent it for checking. I 
wrote Mr. Eddy the same kind of 
letter that I wrote the Republican 

which the Republican published 

explaining all this and providing 
Courant readers with two columns 
of the C/R survey I mentioned in 
the first paragraph of this letter. 

It didn’t appear so I called Mr. 
Eddy from Washington on the last 
day of the Dodd debate to remind 
him how important it was to get an 
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accurate account of my article, and 
the Republican’s apology, in the 
paper before the story ended. Mr. 
Eddy said he had no intention bur- 
dening his readers with inaccura- 
cies. The Courant remains infalli- 
ble in the eyes of its protected 
readers. 


Providence insert 

In the spring issue, the Review 
the 
paragraph : 


printed following editorial 


1 The Providence Evening Bulletin was filled 
with high resolve when it offered “‘in its entirety” 
a story from The New York Times describing a 
dispute between the Journal and Bulletin pub- 
lisher and a columnist over Viet Nam. An edi- 


torial note said that the paper wanted “‘to provide 
an independent report on a controversial situation 
within these newspapers.” Which was fine, except 
that the paper then dropped two paragraphs from 
the Times story describing the publisher’s position 
and inserted two paragraphs of its own. 





The Review has since learned that 
its paragraph was inaccurate in the 
following respects: 

1. The Evening Bulletin did not 
drop two paragraphs from the 
story in The New York Times. The 
two paragraphs in question did not 
appear in the early edition of the 
Times that was received in Provi- 
dence, according to officials of 
the Providence newspapers. These 
paragraphs were inserted by the 
Times in later editions, and were 
used by the Bulletin’s sister paper, 
the morning Journal, when it also 
printed the Times story the fol- 
lowing day. 

2. The Bulletin placed its insert 
in parentheses and marked it as an 


In a letter to a reporter who 
had expressed concern over the 
dropping of the column, Mr. 
Watkins denied that the paper 
had acted because Mr. Brown 
opposed the war. 

“What finally led us to kil) 
the column,” he said, “was the 
fourth paragraph in Jim’s (Mr. 
Brown's] piece on Dr. Martin 
Luther King’s dramatic decision 
to oppose the war, where Jim 
dismissed Dr. King’s critics as 
men who ‘don't understand the 
situation . . . don’t understand 
Dr. King . . . don’t understand 
the civil rights movement .., 


don’t understand the war in 
Vietnam.’ 

“This sort of thing is intoler- 
ance, contempt of others (many 
of whom are just as sincere a3 
I know Jim is) and intellectual 
arrogance, in my opinion.” 

Mr. Brown told the college 

at the situation. was 





Above: the paragraphs missing from 
the early edition of the Times in the 
story about Providence. 


Below: the editor’s note inserted in 
the Bulletin at the same point. 


night.” 


(In elaborating on the “sty- 
listic difference” between Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Watkins, Mr. 
Ogden also told the Times that 
it was the publisher's position 
that the Journal-Bulletin wel- 
comes dissent on its editorial 
pages, but that it wants the 
columnists’ pieces to be “cogent 
and reasoned.” Mr. Watkins’ 
position, according to Mr. 
Ogden, is that Mr. Brown 
“could write on any subject he 
chooses but not in such a high- 
ly emotional manner, wherein 
he is intolerant of all other 
opinions, and assumes the atti- 
tude that anyone who disagrees 
with him does not know what 
he is talking about.”—Ed.) 


e 








editor’s note (as shown in the re- 

production on the facing page). 
3. The Bulletin, incidentally, in- 

serted a single paragraph, not two. 
The 


apologizes for its misreading of the 


Review stands corrected, 


raw materials and welcomes this 
evidence of the integrity of the 


Providence papers. 


Philadelphia case 


Joseph C. Goulden of The Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer has charged in 
a letter to the editor of the Review 
that there were major inaccuracies 
in the spring-issue editorial on the 
case of Harry J. Karafin. Goulden, 
author of a book 
called The Curtis Caper, was the 
staff writer assigned to write an ex- 


well-received 


posé of Karafin, an Inquirer inves- 
tigative reporter, as a shakedown 
artist. (Karafin was arrested on 
July 5 and charged with blackmail, 
conspiracy, and commercial brib- 
ery.) Goulden writes that the Re- 
view erred in the following: 

“Not un- 
til April 10, when it became clear 
that the story would get national 


1. The Review wrote: 


publicity, did the [nquirer put its 
own reporter on the story.” Gould- 
en writes: “As a staff member who 
was involved in discussion of how 
best to deal with a messy situa- 
tion I can state categorically that 
the thought of national publicity 
was not involved in the decision to 
publish the story.” He adds that if 
the Inquirer had wanted to beat 
the national news magazines or ab- 
solve itself of charges of suppres- 
sion, it would have run a story on 
April 10 rather than April 17 
when the story actually appeared. 

2. The Review wrote that the 
Inquirer story “borrowed freely“ 


from the story that had appeared 


in Philadelphia, a local magazine. 
Goulden writes: “...as the re- 
porter who researched the bulk of 
our story, and wrote the version 
which went into print, I state em- 
phatically that not a single line of 
it came from Philadelphia. Indeed 

. you will find that the Inquirer 
told of incidents unknown to Phil- 
adelphia. Any similarity arises from 
the fact that our major informant 
proved to be the same person from 
whom Philadelphia obtained the 
bulk of its information.” (On this 





With Sadness and Regret | 


Inquirer Traces 


The Sordid Story 
Of One ‘Reporter’ 


An. Gael oT RO TN ok OE a 


The Philadelphia Inquirer for many years has 
published a Platform om its editorial page. That Plat- 
form pledges this newspaper and its staff “to print 
the news accurately and fearlessly, but never to be 
content with merely printing the news.” A founda: | 

b tion stone of democracy is the awareness that man 1s 

' fallible, that by his very nature he is susceptible to ; 

* weaknesses and blindness, and that power and privt- 
lege do nothing to dim-nish those susceptibilities 
Recognition of th's truth has been and will continue 
to be the motivation for this newspaper to serve the |; 
democratic process in a role of watchman, to go beyond ; 


ON in I Cea Ne | 


Inquirer headline of April 16 





point, the editor of Philadelphia, 
Alan Halpern, told the Review: 
“The Inquirer used no material 
in its story unknown to Philadel- 
phia. Further, the Inquirer story 
duplicated some of our phrase- 
ology and even borrowed our title.” 

3. The Review wrote: “Judging 
from the time that lapsed before 
anything further happened, the /n- 
quirer would gladly have let the 
matter drop at that point” (that 
is, after Karafin’s discharge on 
‘To 
the contrary, at this juncture, the 
Inquirer told the District Attor- 
ney’s office and the Internal Rev- 
enue Service that it would do all 


within its power to assure that the 


March 2). Goulden writes: 


situation was resolved.” 


Mr. Goulden concludes: “There 
is no possible way we could have 
emerged unblemished from the 
Karafin mess. Walter H. Annen- 
berg, editor and publisher of the 
Inquirer, made what I consider to 
be a most courageous decision 
when he ordered the Karafin story 
put into print—and I sincerely 
doubt that many American pub- 
lishers would have mnade the same 


decision. To have this decision 
tarnished by such’ second - hand 
gabble as that printed in your cur- 
rent issue violates all norms of 
journalistic decency. If you intend 
for the Review to be the watchdog 
of American journalism, think be- 


fore you bark.” 


From a commissioner 


The following letter is from a 
member of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission: 


An editorial in your spring, 
1967, issue refers to a speech of 
mine which was published as an 
advertisement in The New York 
Times by a group of broadcasters. 
The editorial disparagingly sug- 
gests that the broadcasters had not 
read or did not understand the 
speech since they would not “sub- 
scribe to ‘the Loevinger hypothesis’ 
that television’s chief educational 
effect comes through its commer- 
cials.” But your reference to “the 
Loevinger hypothesis” is a mis- 
quotation. What the speech said 
was this: 


The Loevinger hypothesis is 
that a very large group of 
Americans have received a 
good deal of education from 
television by watching com- 
mercials. [emphasis added } 


The context was quite explicit that 
the “very large group of Ameri- 
cans” referred to was the group of 
slum-dwelling poor. The speech 
linked television commercials to 
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the civil-rights revolution by point- 
ing out that: “Literally millions of 
people have seen the material ac- 
coutrements of prosperous middle- 
class living in circumstances in 
which these things were shown to 
them in the contrasting poverty of 
their own surroundings...” To 
put a statistical point on it, this 
probably represents about the bot- 
tom quintile of the population 
economically. 

These quotations were in a part 
of the speech that made two points. 
First, that there had been very 
little genuine scientific research as 
to the social effects of television; 
and, second, that it was quite pos- 
sible that television — including 
commercials — has quite different 
effects among different socio-eco- 
nomic groups. The speech sug- 
gested (implicitly in the published 
version, explicitly in the delivered 
version) that we needed research 
in this field, and the “Loevingetr 
hypothesis” ‘was offered as one 
avenue of research effort. 

The speech was not, as stated in 
your editorial, delivered “twice be- 
fore trade groups” — unless you 
consider the Columbia School of 
Journalism to be a “trade group.” 
The speech was delivered initially 
to a group of college professors, 
including many professors of jour- 
nalism; and was delivered the sec- 
ond time to an audience composed 
almost entirely of college seniors. 
The significance of this is that the 
speech was written for a scholas- 
tic audience, which, judging from 
audience reaction and comment, 
understood the points mentioned 
above and was able to distinguish 
easily between the statement that 
a large group has received educa- 
tion from television commercials 
and the statement that “television’s 
chief educational effect 
through its commercials.” 

I respectfully suggest that the 
admirable ideals of journalistic ac- 
curacy which you advocate would 


comes 
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be better served by careful observ- 
ance in your own editorial columns, 
and also that the broadcasters who 
bought the advertisement to pub- 
lish the speech may have had a 
clearer idea of what it said than 
your editorial writer. 
LrE LOEVINGER 
Commissioner 

EDITORS’ NOTE: Mr. Loevinger 
also said in his speech: “As a hy- 
pothesis to work on, here is a sug- 
gestion, It is at least possible that 
the real educational effect of tele- 
vision has not been among. those 
who have been joudest in demand- 
ing it, and has not been from the 
programs labelled ‘educational,’ o1 
even from any programs.” 

The groups before which Mr. 
address 
Profes- 


sional Broadcasting Education, 


Loevinger delivered his 


were the Association for 
meeting at the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters convention in 
Chicago; and the college confer- 
ence of the International Radio & 
Television Society in New York. 


More on Lynchburg 


In the spring issue, Richard Cor- 
rigan of The Washington Post de- 
scribed the policies of the two daily 
newspapers in) Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, in covering news involving 
Negroes and, specifically, their cov- 
erage of the case of Thomas Wans- 
ley, a Negro tried three times for 
robbery and rape. There have been 
two developments since the publi- 
cation of Corrigan’s article: 

Before the end of May, The 
News and the Daily Advance al- 


tered their policy of not covering 
news at two Negro schools, in force 
since March, 1966, when a photog- 
rapher was involved in a scuffle 
on the school grounds. After as- 
surances from the city government, 
coverage was resumed. 

On June 5, Wansley, who had 
been convicted in March, was sen- 
life 


sentences. His attorney’s motion 


tenced to two. consecutive 
for a new trial, based on the al- 
the 
papers, failed. The attorney cited 


legedly biased coverage of 


an open letter to the papers’ pub- 
lisher, Carter Glass ITI, from sixty- 
seven community leaders charging 
that the papers had embittered the 
Negro community. However, the 
Commonwealth’s attorney pro- 
duced affidavits from sixty-four 
signers saying that their letter had 
had nothing to do with the Wans- 


ley Case. 


Undercrowding 


‘The writer of the following letter: 
is vice president of Herman W. 
Land Associates, New York com- 


munications consultants: 


I greatly enjoyed, and found my- 
self sympathetic to, Herbert Jacobs’ 
“To Count a Crowd” {spring, 
1967 }.There is, though, another 
side to the picture of which the 
alert should be aware 
This happened to me sufficiently 
that, in recounting it. 
there should be no recriminations. 


reporter 


long ago 

As community relations directon 
for wins, New York, I found my- 
self in the midst of what looked 
and felt to me like ten thousand 
teen-agers (and some sub-teeners 
and pre-sub-teeners, as well) await- 
ing the arrival of a rock-and-roll 
group at a New York airport. The 
official figure given to the press for 
attendance at the event was 3,500 
Long after the tumult had died | 
found (over a quiet drink with the 


chief of police) that the figure 





3.500 had been used because that 
number of persons was the theor- 
etical load limit of the balcony on 
which the kids were perched. The 
chief’s estimate was at least (after 
the fact and the reporters had gone 
home) double the number he had 
given out officially. 

Perhaps the Jacobs formula 
should be revised to take into ac- 
count those situations where it is 
in the official interest to state that 
fewer were present than actually 
were there. 

3ERT COWLAN 


Magnificent editor 


The writer of the following was 
New York 
and the World 


a columnist for the 
Herald Tribune 


Journal Tribune: 


In your spring issue, you men- 
tion, and applaud, the untaming of 
the West, the Los Angeles Times 
magazine, and you neglect, I fear, 
to credit the proper man, James 
G. Bellows, the former editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune. It was 
Jim Bellows who gave the original 
direction to New York, the Herald 
Tribune magazine, a direction fol- 
lowed by its first editor, Sheldon 
Zalaznick, and its second, Clay 
Felker. And it is Jim Bellows who 
is pursuing writers around the 
country to contribute articles to 
West. He is a magnificent editor, 
and it is rare that that adjective 
and that noun can be juxtaposed. 

Dick SCHAAP 
New York 


Too old? 


The writer of the following let- 
ter is associate professor of jour- 


nalism at the University of Illinois: 


I have read with interest and 
soine amusement “A.E.R.’s” re- 


port on Easters and nor’easters, 


page 31 of the spring number of 
Columbia Journalism Review. 

Perhaps I can be criticized for 
criticizing the critic in this instance 
since I am spending my second 
summer on the Boston Globe’s pay- 
roll as director of their summer 
training program. But it did strike 
me as rather strange that A.E.R. 
would use cases eleven, nine and 
seven years old, respectively, in an 
effort to underscore the sins of the 
Boston. press. 

These are, after all, newspapers 
and yours is a 1967 publication. 
Can’t we keep newspaper criticism 
a bit more current? I was tempted, 
in reply, to go back and dig up an 
old Columbia Journalism Review. 
But of course you fellows don’t go 
back that far. 

Things do change, even in staid 
old Boston, as Ben Bagdikian sug- 
gests on page 6 of this same num- 
ber: “Romantics continue to insist 
that the press is somehow corrupt 
for making a profit at all, which 
is to misunderstand a source of the 
strength of the American press. 
Another stereotype sees the adver- 
tiser as a censor of all the news, 
which, at least in the printed press, 
is not true.” 

GENE S. GRAHAM 


The author of the short item on 
Boston newspapers, Arthur E. 
Rowse (who wrote the longer ar- 


The numbers and letters that 
appear above your name on the 
envelope that brings you the 
Review are important in help- 
our subscription department 
identify your records quickly. 
Equally important is your ZIP 
code number. Please include 
this information on any inquir- 
ies about your subscription. 

Please let the Review know 
at least four weeks in advance 
if you plan to move, and in- 
clude your old address and ZIP 
code as well as the new one 
in your notification. 


ticle accompanying it on consumer 
news) replies: 


I, too, would like to see a more 
recent analysis of relationships be- 
tween advertisers and_ editorial 
content on Boston papers. And I 
can think of nobody better suited 
to provide one than a visiting pro- 
fessor of journalism. 


Miscellany 


Correcting the spring issue: 

In his article, “News as a By- 
product,” Ben H. Bagdikian stated 
that Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica owned Hoffman-La Roche, a 
pharmaceutical company. The 
only relationship between RCA 


and Hoffman-La Roche is an 
agreement announced in 1966, to 
collaborate in development, pro- 
marketing of 


duction, and 


new 
medical devices. 

The department 
chided The Wall Street Journal for 


incorrectly predicting that Henry 


a“ ” 
lower Case 


Luce’s picture would not appear 
It should be 
added that the Journal carried a 
March 3, 
explaining that Luce would 
that 
Time’s editors had changed their 


on the cover of 7ime. 


story the 
1967 ) 


appear on the 


next day 


cover and 


minds. 


Note of encouragement 


The Ford Foundation has ap- 
proved a grant of $195,000 over a 
five-year period for the Columbia 
Review. The funds 


used to support and 


Journalism 
are to be 
strengthen the Review and to help 
it develop resources for long-term 
financial support. Needless to say, 
no strings are attached. 

The editors are grateful for this 


expression of confidence. 
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the lower case 
RE 


Half-lit jungles department 


Promotion advertisement for a feature offered by the 
McLendon Stations of Dallas, printed in Broadcasting, May 22, 1967 


LES MAY *:° WAR 


Ex-model, actress, even cycle rider, 23-year-old Les May takes on a 
new challenge — the bristling war-fronts in Vietnam. Her reports reflect 
the first sensitive reactions and emotions of a young woman caught up 
in a world of young men — a world torn with war. 

An exclusive, provocative woman’s-eye-view of ‘‘The Ugly War’’ by 
an adventurous beauty from the leafy, half-lit jungles of Vietnam. 


FULL TAPED AND FILMED contact 











m. i. lewis 
REPORTS DIRECT FROM nal director, 
VIETNAM NOW AVAILABLE IN trent stations 
TOP 100 MARKETS! Galles! tense 75201 
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Headlines anonymous 


Houston Chronicle, June 26, 1967 (they meant Rockefeller): 



















Many Governors Still for Roosevelt 
West Yellowstone See Bg who talked about) presi¢eni omip~ion sore, 





Gov. Nelson 4» 





Publisher's Auxiliary, July 1 (about time): 


Dailies Get Ready 
For 20th Century 


Ve Tha daily 








are changing alyge wy 





Columbus Citizen-Journal, July 6 
(one letter missing from Congo): 


Paratroops Seize 
2 Cong | Airports 


St. Paul Pioneer Press, July 7, 1967. 


9t. Happened Last Night oe fat 
Sophia, Audrey Hepburn Exp 


<1 often fast THE y 
























Overlappers 


Speaking of accuracy 


As if the Columbia Journalism Review offices 
were not just four floors from the American Press 
Institute, the following appeared in the Review's 
spring issue. Page 41: 


Bows 


{| To J. Montgomery Curtis as he leaves the exec- 


utive directcrship of the American Press Institute 
at Columbia to join the Knight Newspapers and to 
his former associate and able successor, Walter 
Everett. Thair pragmatic guidance of newspaper- 
men‘ has b ns Y : 
£ 
















es intelligently a 
industriously. Meanwhile, one of their class- 
mates killed the principal. — Montgomery J. 
Curtis, former executive director of the 









Herblock’s cartoon for The Washington Post (left) of July 11 and Conrad's for the Los Angeles Times of July 12: 


AN 


“Some of You May Be Wondering How 
This Summit Was Reached” 










Arab Summit Conference 





A CONCISE BARTLETT’S FOR JOURNALISTS 


It’s a mistake to say with pride you’re go- 
ing to carry what actually amounts to pre- 
gavel to post-gavel coverage. It’s atrocious 
journalism, sheer tonnage.— Richard Salant, 
president of CBS News, on coverage of na- 
tional political conventions, quoted in Broad- 
casting, April 17, 1967. 


Just the fact that a country draws lines 
against such things as deodorant commer- 
cials or other intimate utility items shouldn’t 
lead us to the premature conclusion that it 
is backward. Hal Humphrey, television col- 
umnist of the Los Angeles ‘Times on Cana- 
dian broadcast practices, June 12, 1967. 


..in the (New York) Times's “go-go” 
campaign for circulation, it gave an inor- 
dinate amount of space to the trivia of 
women’s pages... Such articles as ‘The 
Bride Wore Pants” would receive more news 


and picture space than a solid news report 
from Japan. Except for the old restrained 
Page 1 on a dull day, it was no longer the 


‘“vood gray Times...’— John Hohenberg, 
in Between Two Worlds, published for the 
Council on Foreign Relations by Praeger. 


Seemingly irrelevant details like . . . the 74 
steps that Newsweek says lead to the home 
of the late artist Edward Hopper and the 
Michelob beer that Time says Johnny Car- 
son favors help make dramatic theses credi- 
ble by implying that if the magazine knows 
such little facts, it must know major facts, 
too._A. Kent MacDougall in The Wall 
Street Journal, July 12, 1967. 


For a long time, newspapers in this town 
talked wistfully about how hard it was to 
find competent Negro reporters. Then the 
disturbances began; the black nationalists re- 
fused to talk to white reporters, and there 
was a spectacular rise in respect for the ‘talent 
of the Negro journalist... Now there are 
signs that the nationalists won't talk to Negro 
reporters cither.—Alurray Kempton in the 
New York Post, July 25, 1967. 





